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BY THE EDITOR 


OW that efforts to plan recovery in agriculture and industry and 


direct relief have been officially ended and relief work has pro- 

vided for only about three millions, we are confronted with the 
problem of making sure that eleven millions are provided with oppor- 
tunity to earn a living, Either they must be absorbed in existing indus- 
tries, or new jobs must be created, or dependable incomes must be 
provided for them out of the proceeds from what others produce. 

All through this depression the American Federation of Labor 
has kept the country advised as to the scope of unemployment. Our 

estimate of unemployment recently revised to conform 
AnUrgent to governmental revisions and additional information 
Problem coming through governmental sources shows that the 

army of unemployed registered 2,628,841 in December 
1929, rose to 6,840,827 by the next December; by December 1931 
had reached 10,888,796; by another December reached 14,239,800; 
receded to 12,759,623 by December 1933, and slightly further the 
next year to 12,358,989. Our latest figure is 11,448,986. 

Decrease in unemployment lags behind increase in business ac- 
tivity. We face this issue: either we must find new employment for 
millions or prepare to support them. 

We can only appeal to production industries to do their part. 
Consumer goods industries have definitely improved and capital goods 
industries are beginning to increase activities. Now that there is no 
longer an administration promoting recovery for all, we must rely 
upon impetus to recovery gained under the N. R. A. How much 
balance we may expect perhaps is disclosed in a statement by a repre- 
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sentative of the Ford Motor Company, made over a nation-wide broad- 
casting network, “Industry has never supported all the workers and 
never can,” he said. Even though he narrowed the meaning of in- 
dustry to factory he made it quite plain that our large industrial cor- 
porations could not be expected to lead in solving our unemployment 
problem. Unless we have public leadership for balanced recovery we 
cannot solve the problem. 

Pending the development of a plan for a balanced economy under 
Government leadership, low cost housing undertakings could be spon- 
sored. There are millions of families that need suitable homes at low 
cost. Separate houses, apartments, and community developments on 
a low-cost scale would provide the environment for better family life. 
Low cost housing should not be confused with slum clearance nor with 
cheaply constructed unattractive “rows” or “divisions.”” It means 
elimination of financial and construction wastes, with good design and 
supervision possible through public administration and sponsorship. 

Slum reclamation is a community responsibility, and its costs 
should not be added to construction costs for homes for the poor. 
Proper planning and designing are necessary to prevent low-cost hous- 
ing from quickly degenerating into new slums. 

Federal leadership is necessary to stimulate local public planning, 
thereby averting a housing shortage and providing employment for 
groups of unemployed. 

There are those who contend that the Fathers of 
Judicial Review the Constitution intended the Judiciary should re- 
of the view the work of the Legislative Body, and there 
Constitution are those who maintain just as vigorously that the 

Fathers intended to separate departments of gov- 
ernment and their functions making Congress an independent repre- 
sentative of the people. Whatever the Fathers had in mind, we of 
today face the fact that the Judiciary has established itself as the final 
legislative authority, nullifying such laws as do not conform to the 
personal philosophy of the majority of the Supreme Court and modify- 
ing the intent of others by judicial interpretation and application. 

This development came slowly, so that the electorate were long 
in perceiving its meaning. Between 1789 and 1859 only two laws 
were declared unconstitutional—the ruling of Chief Justice Marshall 
in Marbury vs. Madison, and that of Chief Justice Taney in the Dred 
Scott decision, extending recognition of slavery into all states. The 
latter was reversed by the Civil War but the former became the corner- 
stone of a political structure with the Judiciary at the top. Between 
1860 and 1900, twenty-three other judicial decisions overruled the 
action of Congress, including the nullification of federal income tax 
law. This measure was first overruled by a § to 4 decision and later 
overcome by a Constitutional amendment. Public opinion became 
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aroused that one judge should block or permit legislation enacted 
by the duly elected lawmakers of the people. It was obvious we 
were contending with government by the Judiciary, under which a few 
conservative men could stem the tide of social legislation. 

Between 1900 and 1932, thirty-eight more laws were outlawed. 
Among the laws nullified were two for child labor regulation, the 
minimum wage law of the District of Columbia, and prohibition 
against discrimination against union members. Then followed the 
decisions of the Supreme Court on our legislative efforts to deal with 
the collapse of our economic institutions and to set up control for the 
promotion of social welfare. The issue stands out clearly as baldly 
set forth in the words and personal philosophy of Justice Roberts in 
the decision on the Railroad Retirement Board: “Is it not apparent 
that they are really and essentially related solely to the social welfare 
of the worker, and therefore remote from any regulation of commerce 
as such? We think the answer is plain. These matters obviously lie 
outside the orbit of Congressional power.” 

The Chief Justice and three Associate Justices dissented from 
the view that Congress could regulate interstate commerce but could 
not legislate in the interest of the railway employees. They held that 
in addition to protecting property, Congress could promote the wel- 
fare of the railway workers. 

When the Supreme Court overruled Congress on the N. R. A. 
it destroyed our agencies for putting the unemployed to work. Re- 
covery seems to have reached a dead level with eleven millions jobless. 
Most recently the Court overruled the A. A. A. with three Justices 
dissenting. Agriculture is to be regulated by the local government— 
but what state can control the grain crops or markets, the cotton crops 
or cotton exchange? 

The Supreme Court has told us that our Constitution is not 
flexible enough to permit us to have the laws we need today. It has 
made the issue very clear: vested interests can be protected but human 
rights cannot have equal protection nor can new needs be met. Clearly 
Congress must be authorized to make laws to promote the general 
welfare and to promote the social welfare of all our citizens. 

Our economic advancement and our social progress depend upon 
an early solution of this problem. In addition to a specific constitu- 
tional grant of power to Congress to legislate for social welfare, we 
must reassert the delegation of the law-making function to Congress. 
A liberal interpretation of the spirit and purpose of the Constitution 
would enable us to meet changing situations as easily as under the 
unwritten constitution of Great Britain. But what we have is inter- 
pretation by lawyers who for the most part do not distinguish between 
the function of a practicing lawyer and the impartiality essential to a 
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judge, who are not closely enough in touch with what is happening 
in the work-a-day world to apply principles to concrete situations. 

The position of Congress is impossible. Precedents followed in 
the past are so contradictory that there are no judicial principles which 
can guide legislation. Judges will rule only on specific situations. 
Privileged interests challenged the constitutionality of all social legis- 
lation and the resulting uncertainty encourages lawlessness. 

In the interests of law and order as well as the general welfare 
we must grapple with our constitutional problem. 

In 1935 the Federal Government took a most im- 
Unemployment portant step in accepting responsibility for promot- 
Compensation ing social security. The law adopted last year 
: includes several types of provisions against the 
normal emergencies of life; the insurance method as applied to old 
age and unemployment benefits, relief of the type known as mothers 
pensions, old age pensions, pensions for the blind, assistance to those 
earning for dependent and disabled children, and grants to services, 
such as public health, maternity and infant care, training for delin- 
quent and handicapped children, training for physically handicapped 
workers. With the exception of expansion of the U. S. Public Health 
Service and Federal Old Age Benefits, each state must have a law con- 
forming to prescribed standards if it is to benefit by the taxes which 
the Federal Government may collect for these various purposes. 

Taxes for unemployment compensation payable on 1936 records, 
will be collected next year. If your state has an approved unem- 
ployment compensation law, contributions into the state fund may be 
credited against 90 per cent of the federal tax. In the case of old 
age pensions, the Federal Government will match payments under 
approved laws up to $15 per month per person. No state can afford 
to deny this additional relief to their aged citizens by failure to take 
the necessary action. Similarly with pensions for other groups— 
action should be taken at the earliest possible opportunity. 

Only ten states have unemployment compensation laws. Bills 
are pending in some legislatures now in session and special sessions 
may be called in other states. State federations of labor could be 
very influential in getting special sessions to act on social security. 

Many employer groups are actively urging the individual reserve 
plan which seeks to make an employer responsible only for unem- 
ployment of those on his payroll. This plan rejects the insurance 
principle of pooling risks to provide the greatest security at the lowest 
costs. The reserve plan restricts the now protected and limits their 
security. 

The first fundamental principle which Labor should support is 
the pooled state fund. 
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The second is that employers who alone control the resources 
of industries should bear the expense of unemployment compensation. 

The coverage should be as wide as possible with the specific 
understanding that excluded groups be covered as soon as actuarial 
experience shows this to be possible. 

Waiting time should not be lengthened under the plea of con- 
serving the fund. To conserve the unemployed is our main objective 
and benefits paid when unemployment first begins conserve their 
standards, their saving and community buying power. British and 
German practice provides only one week waiting time. 

Our first laws ought to be kept as simple as possible, having in 
mind the greatest possible security of the workers. Some measures 
propose to encourage stabilization of employment by reducing em- 
ployer contributions in accord with merit ratings. But stabilization 
should not be confused with unemployment compensation and no 
provisions should be made for reduction in contributions until experi- 
ence under the plan justifies it. 

We need to move as rapidly as possible to get uniform unemploy- 
ment compensation laws in all states, thus providing the basis for a 
national plan. 

The American Federation of Labor took exception 
Training and __ to the regulation of the U. S. Employment Service 
Experience which barred from consideration for directors of 

state employment offices those who did not have pre- 
scribed formal educational training—a standard four-year high 
school course of education. This ruling excluded from this service 
many high grade persons with practical experience with employment 
and labor problems invaluable for the operation of the service even 
though they had not found it possible to finish high school. 

Very properly the organized labor movement entered protest 
pointing out that academic training alone was not adequate for the 
best administration. There is needed in addition experience with 
those practical problems that develop in carrying out a project— 
experience making procedure square constantly with fundamental 
objectives and with fore-knowledge of the consequences of following 
various policies. 

The U. S. Employment Service has amended its regulations so 
that in lieu of formal education a candidate may offer twelve years 
of full time paid employment including eight years of special experi- 
ence. The full time employment must have been in commercial, in- 
dustrial or other work definitely affording knowledge of occupations 
and employment problems. Three years of this experience must have 
entailed supervisory or administrative responsibilities and have dem- 
onstrated ability in an executive capacity. 
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Official acceptance of Labor’s contention that experience must 
supplement training, is of special significance in view of the increasing 
number of governmental services for Labor. In the administration 
of social security legislation, the National Labor Relations Board as 
well as the Department of Labor and phases of practically all the 
Departments, special labor experience is indispensable to justice. The 
essence of all administrative work is trained, experienced personnel. 
The Civil Service Commission has developed the general practice of 
testing ability and aptitudes as shown by successful experience and 
practical examinations. 

Labor in no ways seeks to minimize the value of institutional 
education while it maintains the educational value of experience. 
Rather do we wish to emphasize the need for broad training for 
those entrusted with administering governmental agencies in the pub- 
lic interest, Opportunities for training for public services should be 
provided in our public schools so as to be available to all. 

More than three-fourths of all gainfully employed 
Medical Care persons do not receive large enough incomes to pay 

for adequate medical care. Yet medical care is an 
essential to life. On the other hand, the poor are 20 per cent more 
liable to health defects than those who can afford better medical 
service. 

Development of public health services can provide against some 
of this need. There are many small towns and agricultural areas 
where no public health service is available. Yet public health agencies 
are necessary for community preventive measures—such as are neces- 
sary to deal with the spread of contagious diseases and germ breeding 
areas. The local government may also provide free clinics and pre- 
ventive and remedial medical care for school children. 

Such measures are necessary to civilized life. In addition there 
are some chronic and acute diseases for which individual medical care 
is necessary. Here income limits service, for under our poorly or- 
ganized system of individual practice, high fees and high laboratory 
and hospitalization costs are prohibitive. 

Experiments are in progress in a number of communities with 
group practice pooling some of the major costs and economies that 
make possible greater services. Better organization of medical serv- 
ices so as to make medical services available to those needing them at 
prices they can afford is a really urgent problem. It should be distin- 
guished from sickness insurance and dealt with separately. 

Sickness insurance, or incomes for those unemployed because of 
physical disabilities, is an important phase of social security which 
must be included as we broaden our program. Sickness is inescapable 
and constitutes a serious drain on the resources of the small income 
groups. Acute illness can be weathered perhaps better than chronic 
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illness—though it often means bankruptcy. But chronic illness is a 
ruinous drain on the family’s resources and morale. If the public 
health authority were authorized to provide medical and hospital care 
for the chronically ill, a crushing burden would be lifted from many 
families. 

The City of New York has plans for a new hospital on Welfare 
Island to provide adequate care for the chronically ill of the city, re- 
placing an antiquated institution which was a horror for those who 
could not escape it. This sort of care should be provided by every 
community for the victims of industrial poisons, those with heart 
disease, arthritis, silicosis, etc. 

The fundamental law of the United States 
Will Our Constitution was drafted in 1787 and became the 
Bend—or Break basis of our republican form of government 

in 1789. That was the day of travel by 
stagecoach anc water with distance communication only by hand 
written letters, papers and magazines produced by hand printing 
presses and carried largely by horse-back couriers. Without rail- 
roads, telegraph, telephone or radio, our forefathers lived largely 
in self-contained communities. Only property owners were privileged 
to vote in elections. The state government was of far greater con- 
cern to those voters than the national government. Prominent men 
accepted office in the State Legislature in preference to Congres- 
sional service. National unity was impeded by sectional loyalties 
until the war between the States imposed Federal domination. Actual 
national unity was tested and established only by the World War. 
National unity of action in the World War reflected an organic 
change that had been effected in a century and a quarter, weaving to- 
gether a nation-wide social and economic structure whose influence and 
control escaped state bounds. Our financial life centered in Wall 
Street and our markets were controlled by a few industrial centers. 
Giant corporations organized for national and world production used 
interstate commmerce carriers as belt lines in their production. Inter- 
ruption of their production disrupted national markets and national 
industrial activity. 

The collapse of these national institutions beginning in 1929 
with the stock market and culminating in the closing of the banks, 
left 15 millions of persons without the necessaries of life or the means 
to earn them. In that national catastrophe only the Federal Govern- 
ment could take action. In meeting this need Washington first gave 
relief to banks and commercial organizations through the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation. Then it worked out the reconstruction 
program for industries, the agricultural adjustment plan for farmers, 
emergency administration for railroads, and provided relief for the 
needy pending their reabsorption into industries. Slowly the upturn 
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to recovery set in and speedily gained momentum. The Federal 
Government had demonstrated its competence to meet a crucial situa- 
tion in order to promote the general welfare. But with recovery big 
industries wished to regain their special privileges and freedom from 
regulation in the public interest. As is the practice of those who 
resist regulation in the public interest and social welfare legislation, 
they challenged the “constitutionality” of the recovery legislation. 
Those in high places who resist the government employ lawyers to 
petition the Judiciary to review the law passed by the legislature in 
order to have it declared unconstitutional. Thus have been sowed 
the seeds of the most powerful influences for lawlessness—opportunity 
to challenge legality of law, uncertainty as to the meaning of law 
and the need for obeying it; superiority to law of those able to employ 
astute constitutional lawyers able to find judicial precedents in conflict 
with legislative or congressional decisions. By the power of judicial 
review, courts have been able to subordinate Congress and the Ad- 
ministrative branches of the government to their points of view. Final 
authority rests with the judiciary. Even this method of government 
might be possible if the Judiciary were responsive to current trends 
and needs and responsible to the people. 

But the present situation has reached an impasse. Only a 
national authority could regulate industries in the interests of all the 
people or enact effective social welfare legislation. The Supreme 
Court has declared that Congress cannot enact law to promote social 
welfare or to regulate industries. Because both of these problems 
involve factors extending beyond the jurisdiction of any single state, 
state regulation is ineffective. Without Federal action these fields 
are left to individual initiative. 

This is a serious situation. History of other nations shows that 
when government becomes too rigid to meet changing needs, revolu- 
tion breaks the deadlock. To escape violent remedy we must work 
out ways to govern under changing conditions without abandoning 
our democratic institutions. Three Justices of the Supreme Court 
held that the opinion of the majority was a “tortured” interpretation 
of the Constitution. These three say “Government power of the 
purse is a great one.” ‘The suggestions that it must now be curtailed 
by judicial fiat because it may be abused by unwise use hardly rises to 
the dignity of argument. So may judicial power be abused.” 

In further warning to the Judiciary, the minority opinion adds 
the words of Justice Holmes: 


“It must be remembered that legislators are the ultimate guardians of the liberties 
and the welfare of the people in quite as great a degree as the court.” 
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WARNING! 


PERMANENT UNEMPLOYMENT 


AHEAD 


AUBREY W. WILLIAMS 


Assistant Works Progress Administrator and Executive Director of the National 
Youth Administration’ 


OU and I know that the prob- 

Y lem of unemployment does not 

stem directly from industrial 
depression. Depression aggravates 
unemployment and in the present in- 
stance has brought it to a nearly un- 
bearable intensity. We know instead 
that it was spawned in an era of giddy 
expansionism ; that it is an inescapable 
concomitant of our type of civiliza- 
tion, and that its roots are now sunk 
in the very bedrock of our capitalist 
society. 

I do not think you will accuse me of 
pessimism when I say that unemploy- 
ment—or better, disemployment— 
is, like the airplane, the radio, the 
weather and taxes, hereto stay. Mil- 
lions of those now out of jobs will 
never find jobs again. Thousands of 
young men and women leaving our 
schools each year are destined never 
to become self-supporting and inde- 
pendent in the sense that your and my 
, ier aee were led to believe was our 

ue. 

The supply of workers exceeds the 
demand. Man power is a drug on the 
market. The productive forces of this 
country are glutted with brawn and 
brain which they cannot use. And 
what can’t be utilized is simply laid 
aside to moulder and decay. Look 
about you and you'll see what I mean. 
Look at the case histories in your files 
and see the splendid, capable, intelli- 


* Excerpts from a speech before Buffalo, N. Y., 
Council of Social Agencies. 


gent workers for whom there are no 
jobs. Thumb through the cards in 
the National Reemployment Service. 
Look into the haggard faces of those 
who haunt the factory gates and the 
employment offices. 

Civilization has done a great job of 
marching ahead in the last fifty years 
but it has been to the harsh, metallic 
beat of engines. Man has been thrust 
aside to make way for the machines, 
and the human carnage has not been 
reckoned. The stretch-out, the speed- 
up, and the soul-destroying regimenta- 
tion of the production line are the grim 
symbols of our progress, and as they 
have been applied, a toll in human 
values has been taken. 

Equally distorted has been the dis- 
tribution of our national income, giv- 
ing to our country today that inhu- 
mane paradox of need in the midst of 
plenty. 

Is proof of these phenomena lack- 
ing? Turn to the United States De- 
partment of Labor, the files of the 
A. F. of L., the research findings of 
the Brookings Institution, the Na- 
tional Industrial Conference, and 
scores of the most able economists and 
sociologists in the land. Cumulative, 
progressive unemployment has been,in 
progress since before the World War. 
Production methods have been stead- 
ily in favor of the machines as against 
human labor in practically any field 
you canname. Production ratios have 
doubled, trebled, and quadrupled 
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while employment indices have re- 
mained static. 

Incomes and the national wealth, 
meanwhile, have funneled into the cof- 
fers of the few. While 70 per cent of 
our people are obliged to live in pov- 
erty on incomes of less than $1,500 a 
year—a sum insufficient to maintain 
health and decency for a family of five 
—a mere one-sixth of one per cent of 
our people are privileged to enjoy the 
luxuries and good things of life which 
can be bought with incomes of $7,500 
a year or more. Even in 1929, that 
false-faced Nirvana toward which the 
Bourbons still yearn, the Brookings 
Institution has revealed not more than 
ten per cent of all our people were 
financially able to enjoy a liberal diet. 

Now, these distressing conditions 
were not built up over night. They 
have been accumulating for the last 


fifty years when our physical frontiers 


were reached and overrun. Unseen 
for the most part save by a few in- 
spired prophets whose warnings we 
scorned, they hung like the sword of 
Damocles over our heads, until the 
slender thread snapped in the fall of 
1929. 

Similarly, the damage is not to be 
repaired off hand. We have a long 
job of reconstruction ahead and as we 
build anew we must build for perma- 
nence. We must recognize that our 
cherished American liberties are but 
a pretense so long as three-fourths of 
our people do not know the meaning 
of security; when ten millions of our 
workers are denied the right to earn a 
living; while thousands of parents sit 
with helpless, folded hands while their 
children waste away from hunger. 

It is along the line of a permanent 
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correction of these inequalities that 
the Roosevelt New Deal has moved. 
Our efforts were clumsy at first, as 
naturally would result from attempt- 
ing so momentous a task with not a 
single precedent or pattern to go by. 
But at least the direction was clear: 
it was not to spend the government’s 
millions in salvaging railroads, banks, 
and insurance companies alone, but to 
spend them as well for the salvaging 
of human beings. For the first time in 
any national administration, President ~ 
Roosevelt has thrown the spotlight of 
emphasis on human rather than mate- 
rial values. * * * 

Relief trends followed those of 
unemployment, increasing from some- 
where in the neighborhood of 400,- 
000 in March 1929—a figure which 
we will never know with exactness— 
to about 18,000,000 in March 1933. 
With the introduction of organized 
federal aid in that year, and as fam- 
ily resources among the unemployed 
finally broke under the long strain of 
joblessness, the number continued to 
increase until in January 1935, we had 
our maximum relief burden of 20,- 
654,000 men, women and children. 
As of last May, one in every six per- 
sons in the cities, and one in every 
eight persons in the rural areas, were 
dependent upon public funds for sup- 
port. The greatest proportion of 
these were under 20 years of age, 
while the next largest age group was 
that from 20 to 40—the period of 
greatest employability. Twenty-seven 
per cent of all persons on relief were 
at that age when vitality and earning 
capacity should have been at its very 
peak, yet they were broke and without 
jobs, facing a hopeless future. 





WORKERS’ DISCIPLINE UNDER 
UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION 


Harotp B. NOVEMBER . 


“An institution is collective action in control, liberation 
and expansion of individual action.”—J. R. Commons 


I 


HILE the Federal Social 
Security Act makes no direct 
provision for a system of 
Unemployment Compensation in the 
United States, there are features of 
the act that are definitely related to 
such a system. Congress has acted in 
a manner to encourage and stimulate 
the several states to enact Unemploy- 
ment Compensation Laws. 
The Federal Government taxes 


employers of eight or more workers 
and allows employers within states 
having suitable Unemployment Com- 


pensation Laws a credit up to 90% 
of the tax. States with approved laws 
are allowed funds by the Federal 
Government for the administration 
of their Unemployment Compensa- 
tion Systems. 

By the end of 1935, there were ten 
Unemployment Compensation Laws 
on the statutes in the following States: 
Alabama, California, Massachusetts, 
New Hampshire, New York, Oregon, 
Utah, Washington, Wisconsin, and 
the District of Columbia. Laws on 
the books are not to be identified with 
laws in action. Many of the state 
laws depend upon the fate of the Fed- 
eral Act and all unemployment com- 
pensation statutes must receive ap- 
proval of the Federal Social Security 
Board. The Board has approved the 
laws of Wisconsin, New Hampshire, 
Oregon, and the District of Columbia 


and has disapproved the Massachu- 
setts law. Several State Unemploy- 
ment Compensation Laws are under 
consideration by the Board, while 
others have not as yet been submitted 
for approval. 


II 


Systems of Unemployment Com- 
pensation exact a discipline of both 
the worker and the employer. Herein, 
emphasis will be given to the dis- 
cipline of. the worker forthcoming 
from the Federal Social Security Act 
and the unemployment compensation 
laws of the several States. 

By discipline is meant the required 
behavior of the worker that develops 
under a system of unemployment com- 
pensation. Discipline may be specifi- 
cally stated or implied; it may be a 
positive stipulation of certain actions 
or a denial of others. 

Several of the required Federal 
standards of state unemployment com- 
pensation laws are related to workers 
discipline. Before Federal allowance 
of credits against the payroll tax and 
grants are extended to the States for 
the administration of their unemploy- 
ment compensation laws, it is neces- 
sary that provisions be made for the 
payment of benefits at public employ- 
ment offices or similar agencies. The 
Federal Act provides that 


“All compensation is to be paid 
through public employment offices in 
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the State or such other agencies as 
the Board may approve.”—Section 
903 (a) (1) and 303 (a) (3). 

The Federal Government requires 
of the States seeking grants for the 
administration of their unemployment 
compensation laws that they provide 
a fair hearing for those workers whose 
benefits have been denied. For the 
settlement of benefit claims there will 
develop an involved procedure and 
specific discipline of the worker. The 
Federal Act stipulates that State laws 
must include the 


“opportunity for a fair hearing, be- 
fore an impartial tribunal, for all in- 
dividuals whose claims for Unem- 
ployment Compensation are denied.” 
—Section 303 (a) 3. 

In order for a State to come under 
the Federal System it must not deny 
benefits to an unemployed worker for 
refusal to take new employment 
where the vacancy exists because of 
labor difficulties, where the conditions 
are greatly inferior to those existing 
in the locality, or where as a condi- 
tion of being employed a worker 
would have to forego his union out- 
look and practice or assume a union- 
ism alien to his inclinations. To 
wit, the Federal Social Security Act 
requires of State laws that— 


“Compensation shall not be denied 
to any otherwise eligible individual 
for refusing to accept new work un- 
der any of the following conditions: 

(A) If the position offered is va- 
cant, due to a strike, lockout, or 
other labor dispute; 

(B) If the wages, hours, or other 
conditions of the work offered are 
substantially less favorable to the in- 
dividual than those prevailing for 
similar work in the locality; 


(C) If, as a condition of being 
employed, the individual would be 
required to join a company union or 
to resign from, or refrain from join- 
ing any bona fide organization.” — 
Section 903 (a) 5. 


III 


As the roots of unemployment com- 
pensation are in the States, it is 
there that most of the disciplines are 
to be found. The worker experiences 
the major disciplines at the hands of 
the public employment office. 

The procedure for the worker 
upon losing his job is to report to the 
employment office, file notice of his 
unemployment and identify himself 
as a compensable worker. It is the 
duty of the worker to establish his 
rights to benefits. After the physical 
fitness and the aptitudes of the worker 
have been ascertained, the worker 
must make himself readily available 
for offers of new employment. Ex- 
cept for the Federal limitations, 
stated above, the States are free to 
refuse benefits to workers who do not 
accept “suitable employment.” Work- 
ers are declared ineligible for bene- 
fits or penalized when they fail to 
comply with the registration and 
filing requirements of the State laws. 

Disciplines may go so far as to in- 
volve the finger-printing of workers, 
as has been suggested in the District 
of Columbia, in order to establish the 
identity of candidates for unemploy- 
ment compensation. Loss of employ- 
ment through misconduct, in several 
of the States, will disqualify a worker 
from benefits, in others a penalty is 
involved. With regard to the worker 
leaving his employment without good 
cause, State laws provide either for 
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WORKERS’ DISCIPLINE UNDER UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION 


disqualification from benefits or pen- 
alties against the worker. 

Waiting periods of unemployment 
compensation laws involve the work- 
ers in certain disciplines. Unemployed 
workers under the insurance system in 
England are required to report regu- 
larly to the employment office during 
the waiting period to indicate their 
sustained unemployment. The range 
of the waiting period varies from 2 to 
6 weeks with six States having a wait- 
ing period of 3 weeks. 

While the Federal act prevents 
States within the Federal system 
from declaring workers ineligible for 
benefits for their refusal to accept 
new employment under certain un- 
favorable conditions, it is a State 
matter to declare workers eligible or 
ineligible for benefits, when their un- 
employment is to be attributed to a 
labor dispute. It is a common state 
practice to disqualify persons from 
benefits when their unemployment is 
due to a labor dispute; such action is 
conducive to a discipline of the work- 
ers which has serious implications. 
The New Hampshire Unemployment 
Compensation Law, which is typical 
of at least five other statutes, stipu- 
lates the following: 


‘“‘An employee shall not be eligible 
for benefits for any week in which his 
total or partial unemployment is di- 
rectly due to a strike or other labor 
dispute still in active progress in the 
establishment where he was last em- 
ployed.” (New Hampshire Ch. 99, 
142 Laws, 1935.) 

The California and Wisconsin 
laws differ slightly from the New 
Hampshire Statute declaring the un- 
employed person ineligible for bene- 
fits, if he has “left” his employment 
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because of a “trade dispute” (in the 
former), and “strike, lockout or 
bona fide labor dispute” (in the lat- 
ter). The Utah law stipulates a 
worker is not entitled to benefits if 
he either “left” or “lost” his employ- 
ment because of a trade dispute. It 
is the policy under state unemploy- 
ment laws to confine the disqualifica- 
tion to labor disputes occurring in the 
establishment where the worker is or 
was last employed. 

In all but the New York law, the 
period of ineligibility for benefits is 
restricted to the duration of the con- 
troversy making for the unemploy- 
ment. Under the New York law, a 
worker losing his employment because 
of a “strike, lockout or other indus- 
trial controversy” must serve a 10- 
week waiting period before he can be 
eligible for benefits. This is the case 
even if the worker’s unemployment 
continues for reasons other than the 
labor dispute initially making for his 
unemployment. The New York State 
Unemployment Compensation Law 
provides that— 


“An employee shall not be entitled 
to benefits except for unemployment 
which continues subsequent to a wait- 
ing period of ten weeks, if he has lost 
his employment because of a strike, 
lockout, or other industrial contro- 
versy in the establishment in which he 
was employed.” (Chapter 468, Sec- 
tion 504—2a.) 

The day after the passage of the 
New York Law, the New York Times 
complained editorially about the 
leniency of the above article, saying: 


“Tt still permits strikers to draw 
down benefit payments after ten 
weeks—a provision which may lead 
some workers to look upon the in- 
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surance reserves as potential strike 
funds.” (New York Times, April 27, 
1935.) 

These state practices of disqualify- 
ing a worker from benefits when his 
unemployment is due to a labor dispute 
will exercise a restraining influence 
upon the worker. In fear of jeopard- 
izing their rights to Unemployment 
Compensation, workers will tend to 
accept conditions which otherwise 
they would resist. The placing of 
undue emphasis on industrial peace 
by State Governments will check seri- 
ously the workers in their struggle 
for greater justice. If a dispute has 
grown out of unfair practices on the 
part of the employer, a worker should 
not be declared ineligible for bene- 
fits, as though he were the responsible 
agent for the dispute. 

The express labor policies of the 

Federal Government and a state- 
ment of fair labor practices is to be 
found in the National Labor Rela- 
tions Act. The Act passed by the 
74th Congress in its first session, es- 
tablishes for workers— 
“the right of self-organization, to 
form, join or assist labor organiza- 
tions, to bargain collectively through 
representatives of its own choosing, 
and to engage in concerted activities 
for the purpose of collective bar- 
gaining or other mutual aid or pro- 
tection.” —Section 7. 

Section 8 of the Act declares that 
“Tt shall be an unfair labor practice 
for an employer to interfere with, re- 
strain, or coerce employees in the exer- 
cise of the rights guaranteed in Section 
7, and to refuse to bargain collectively 
with the representatives of his em- 
ployees.” 

If a State denies benefits to a 
worker when his unemployment is due 


to a labor dispute and it is established 
by the National Labor Relations 
Board that the dispute has grown out 
of unfair labor practices on the part 
of the employer, it is inconsistent for 
the Federal Government to approve 
such unemployment compensation law. 
It is unjust for a worker to be dis- 
qualified from benefits because his un- 
employment is due to a labor dispute 
in which his employer was found want- 
ing in fair labor practices. 

The disqualification of workers 
from benefits because of unemploy- 
ment due to a labor dispute will lead 
to State practices that will be incon- 
sistent with the avowed labor policies 
of the Federal Government and will 
make for contradictory treatment of 
workers. If the State disqualifies a 
worker from benefits for unemploy- 
ment due to a labor dispute and the 
Federal Government stipulates that 
no worker can be disqualified for re- 
fusing new employment under certain 
unfavorable conditions of work, it is 
evident that discriminatory and con- 
flicting practices will develop. 

An employed worker may be dis- 
qualified for refusing to continue 
working under conditions which an 
unemployed worker might reject with 
immunity from disqualification. A 
worker is disqualified from benefits 
by the State if his unemployment is 
due to a labor dispute. This is true, 
even if the dispute has resulted from 
the imposition by the employer of less 
favorable working conditions than 
those prevailing in the locality. But 
should an unemployed worker be 
offered new employment under these 
same unfavorable working conditions, 
he is privileged to refuse the offer 
without jeopardizing his right to 
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benefits. The Federal Government 
protects the unemployed to some ex- 
tent from the necessity of having to 
accept all new employment offered 
him, whatever be its nature. 

A worker may be disqualified from 
benefits for refusal to continue work- 
ing under conditions which later he 
might reject when unemployed with- 
out being disqualified. The following 
may occur: A group of workers are 
declared ineligible for benefits because 
their unemployment is due to a labor 
dispute. The conditions giving rise to 
the dispute were unfavorable stand- 
ards of work imposed by the em- 
ployer. The difficulty is settled and 
at least one worker remains unem- 
ployed. He serves the waiting period 
and then receives benefits. The un- 
employed worker is offered new em- 
ployment which is less favorable than 


that existing in the locality, and the 
conditions are as inferior as those he 
initially rejected when employed. 
Under these circumstances, the unem- 
ployed worker may refuse the new 
employment without losing his rights 
to benefits. 


In the interest of consistency with 
the labor policies of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, to prevent discriminatory 
treatment of workers, and to avoid the 
development of conflicting practices, 
the Federal Social Security Act should 
be amended. States coming under the 
Federal Unemployment Compensa- 
tion System should be prohibited from 
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denying benefits to workers whose 
unemployment is due to— 


(1) labor disputes involving un- 
fair labor practices on the part of the 
employer; 

(2) the refusal on the part of the 
worker to remain on the job, if the 
wages, hours, or other conditions of 
the work offered are less favorable to 
the individual than those prevailing 
for similar work in the locality; 

(3) refusal to work on the part of 
the employee, if, as the condition of 
being employed, the individual would 
be required to join a company union 
or to resign from or me ed from 
joining any bona fide labor organiza- 
tion. 


As the possibility of Federal action 
along these lines is questionable and 
unemployment compensation laws are 
being considered in may States, it is 
necessary for workers to be on their 
guard or else the limited values of un- 
employment compensation will be fur- 
ther restricted. 

It has long been the contention of 
the Executive Council of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor that Unem- 
ployment Compensation involves 
Government and employer control of 
the workers to an extent that would 
interfere with their “struggle for lib- 
erty” and “give the employers in- 
creased power over the workers.” 

Unless workers are prepared to 
meet the situation that is now develop- 
ing there are grave dangers of this 
coming to pass. 
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has been widened in recent years 

to include regulations on the 
manner in which employers may ter- 
minate the services of their em- 
ployees. Legal provisions of this 
type impose upon employers the obli- 
gation of giving their workers certain 
advance notice of dismissal or of pay- 
ing them specified dismissal compen- 
sation in the absence of the time 
notice. The length of the notice 
ranges for different categories of 
workers from one day to two years 
while the indemnity for abrupt dis- 
charge generally amounts to actual 
earnings for the notice period, though 
in the case of one country such indem- 
nity amounts to five years’ earnings. 
At times discharged employees are 
also entitled to damages for wrongful 
dismissal and to traveling expenses 
where the loss of employment makes 
necessary a change in residence. In 
some countries employees who have 
been properly notified that their serv- 
ices would not be required after a 
certain future date may legally absent 
themselves from work on company 
time for specified periods of the day 
or week for the purpose of seeking 
other employment. 

The primary objective of this stat- 
utory limitation of the employers’ 
freedom of discharge is the stabiliza- 
tion of employment contracts for 
workers and their protection from the 
hazards of abrupt and arbitrary dis- 


Tis scope of labor legislation 


charge. A secondary purpose is that 
of minimizing the workers’ danger of 
economic insecurity resulting from the 
involuntary loss of their jobs. That 
the aims of this phase of modern labor 
legislation have significance for the 
working population is evident from 
the following list of major causes for 
which dismissal compensation is pay- 
able: the elimination of jobs due to 
rationalization and the installation of 
labor-saving devices, unfitness of the 
employee for his job, illness, military 
service, pregnancy and confinement, 
management’s dislike of the worker, 
trade union membership and strike 
activities, a change in the ownership 
of the business, bankruptcy of the 
enterprise, death of the employer, and 
even the regular termination of the 
service contract. The employee thus 
has a degree of legal claim upon his 
job and a right to compensation for 
its loss, providing he is not discharged 
for cause. The laws usually specify 
what constitutes justifiable cause for 
summary discharge without claim to 
compensation. His equity in his job 
grows with the worker’s length of 
service, and the rights granted him 
by law may not be contracted away 
and are enforced by such legally con- 
stituted bodies as works councils, con- 


ciliation boards, arbitration tribunals, 


and labor courts.” 


*For evidence that these measures afford 
workers a degree of job security, see G. T. 
Schwenning, “The Worker’s Legal Right to His 
Job,” AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST, January, 1932. 
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Certain definite factors seem to be 
responsible for the spread of the dis- 
missal legislation movement. Among 
the active forces making for this de- 
velopment is the growth and strength 
of labor organization. Real progress 
with regard to social policy touching 
labor has been made in numerous for- 
eign countries during the last two 
decades. Where industrialized na- 
tions have been faced with the grow- 
ing problem of economic insecurity as 
an incident of widespread unemploy- 
ment, statutory provisions inhibiting 
the right of the employing classes to 
discharge workers at their pleasure 
have in some instances been suggested 
and resorted to as a partial solution 
of the problem. Political disturbances 
in several countries have accounted 
to some extent for more liberal labor 
laws, including laws on the termina- 
tion of labor contracts, while in other 
cases a custom of long standing that 
had taken on the nature of a right 
finally became crystallized in specific 
legislation. 

Hundreds of statutes dealing with 
this phase of industrial relations have 
been enacted by approximately fifty 
civilized nations throughout the 
world, including China and Japan.” 
While the rudiments of these laws 
are to be found in many cases in Civil 
and Commercial Codes going back to 
the middle of the 19th century, by 
far the greatest volume of this type 
of legislation has been passed since 
the close of the World War. Indeed, 
the dismissal legislation movement is 
one of the most noteworthy post-war 


*A discussion of this type of legislation in 
European and Oriental nations is found in G. T. 
Schwenning, “Protection of Employees Against 
Abrupt Discharge,” Michigan Law Review, 
March, 1932. 
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developments in social policy dealing 
with the labor problem. 

It is significant that a vast amount 
of dismissal legislation has been 
passed in Latin American countries 
that have as yet been relatively little 
affected by the impact of industrial- 
ism. Enacted largely since the close 
of the Great War, laws of this nature 
are in force in nearly all Latin Amer- 
ican nations. They constitute a part 
of a larger volume of legislation 
dealing comprehensively with labor 
issues and are a visible evidence that 
these nations have attacked these 
issues effectively and that they have 
made genuine progress in social 
policy. And they may well serve as 
an object lesson to other nations, in- 
cluding the United States of America, 
for as Professor Poblete-Troncoso of 
the University of Santiago de Chile 
has well observed, “A large number 
of Latin American countries are in 
advance of many European countries 
in having legislation in regard to the 
contract and other conditions of em- 
ployment of private employees.” * 

Latin American dismissal laws dif- 
fer in their provisions in the several 
countries and apply to different classes 
of workers. Taken together, how- 
ever, they are remarkably generous 
and cover all categories of employees, 
both private and public. They show 
a marked degree of solicitude in be- 
half of women employees who are 
protected in most countries against 
dismissal during pregnancy. Mexico’s 
constitutional difficulties in providing 
the nation with uniform labor laws 
were, until recently, similar to those 


*M. Poblete-Troncoso, “Labour Legislation in 
Latin America: II,’ International Labour Re- 
view, February, 1928, p. 221. 
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of the United States. How these con- 
stitutional limitations were overcome 
by Mexico is worthy of the attention 
of the American people in their pres- 
ent hopeless efforts to harmonize pro- 
jected labor legislation under consti- 
tutional handicaps that make uniform- 
ity in labor laws impossible. 

This study presents a brief history 
and a summary of the provisions of 
existing Latin American dismissal 
legislation. It is hoped that this im- 
posing body of laws and their several 
provisions may be suggestive in our 
efforts to provide the country’s work- 
ers with a greater degree of economic 
security than they now enjoy. Cer- 
tainly the timeliness of this study 
should be obvious; and the problem 
of providing greater economic secur- 
ity is so perplexing that suggestions 
from whatever source should be wel- 
comed. In view of the extensive use 
of laws dealing with the manner in 
which employees may be dismissed 
in Latin American countries, it would 
seem that any comprehensive na- 
tional scheme of economic security for 
American workers might logically be- 
gin with legal provisions that provide 
greater job security than is now com- 
mon. Laws inhibiting management 
from firing workers at pleasure and 
imposing financial indemnities if the 
laws are violated might constitute 
the first step toward such contem- 
plated economic security. If the in- 
demnity imposed were large enough, 
management would be provided with 
an effective incentive to keep workers 
on the payroll as long as possible, and 
in the event that workers were dis- 
missed for lack of work they would 
be given advance notice to find other 


jobs or if discharged abruptly they 
would be paid dismissal compensa- 
tion that would help materially in 
providing them with the necessaries 
of life until, perhaps, they were able 
to secure another situation. If no 
other employment were available, 
they would be entitled to unemploy- 
ment insurance benefits, and the sec- 
ond part of a national or state scheme 
of economic security would begin to 
function in their behalf. In case the 
workers had exhausted their claims 
upon government unemployment in- 
surance, they would be put on public 
relief rolls, and the last provision in 
the larger plan of economic security 
would come into operation. 

The United States is conspicuous 
in not having joined the world-wide 
dismissal legislation movement and is 
the most outstanding example of a 
highly industrialized nation that af- 
fords its workers no legal protection 
from arbitrary and abrupt discharge.‘ 
Only seven states*® have enacted per- 
missive laws dealing with this aspect 
of labor relations, and our employers 
enjoy what amounts to a “sacred” 
right to hire and fire workers as they 


“Great Britain is the only other major indus- 
trial nation that has passed no specific dismissal 
legislation covering private employees. British 
workers are, however, protected from summary 
discharge by custom and Common Law. For an 
analysis of the British position, see G. T. Schwen- 
ning, “British Law Regulating the Termination 
of Labor Contracts,” North Carolina Law Re- 
view, December, 1933. 

* Inadequate laws that require employers to 
give equal notice or compensation if they require 
that workers notify the company before they quit 
or forfeit wages for the notice period are in 
force in Maine, Massachusetts, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, South Carolina, and 
Wisconsin. A more effective law on the subject 
is also in effect in Porto Rico. 
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see fit. The social necessity for cur- 
tailing this right has been under dis- 
cussion since 1918 when Professor 
Ross called attention to the barbar- 
ous practice of arbitrary firing and 
sketched the fundamental principles 
of dismissal legislation for the United 
States.” In 1919 Royal Meeker, 
United States Commissioner of Labor 
Statistics, stated in his discussion of 
industrial hazards that “In addition 
to unemployment insurance taxes or 
premiums, industry should be required 
to pay a ‘dismissal wage’ to employees 
discharged for no fault of their 
own.” ® 

Nothing came of these proposals 
and they were forgotten until the de- 
velopment of the voluntary dismissal 
wage movement as an effort on the 
part of industry to mitigate the hard- 
ships of widespread unemployment 
caused by the current depression. A 
suggested dismissal wage law was 
drafted by an employer and presented 
through the press to the American 
people for consideration in 1931,° and 


*Certain forces have, to be sure, tended to 
modify this “sacred” right of American em- 
ployers. Salaried employees under contract may 
not be let out without advanace notice or com- 
pensation. In shops that accept collective bar- 
gaining this right is conditioned by trade union 
agreements. Progress in personnel administra- 
tion has tended to establish a policy under which 
employers voluntarily bind themselves to give 
advance notice of dismissal or pay dismissal 
wages. Then under the National Recovery Act, 
48 Stat. 195 15 U. S. C. A. § 7or ef. seg., which 
imposes collective bargaining, workers may not 
be discharged for trade union affiliation or ac- 
tivity. But with the exception of these minor 
restrictions, American employers are free to 
fire workers at pleasure as in no other industrial 
country. 

See E. A. Ross, “A Legal Dismissal Wage,” 
Monthly Labor Review, March, 1919. 

® Monthly Labor Review, September, 1919, p. 8. 

*See E. G. Draper, “A State Dismissal Wage 
Act,” The Survey, January 15, 1931. 
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a dismissal wage bill to provide relief 
to Federal Government employees 
for the loss of their positions was in- 
troduced in the House of Representa- 
tives on May 1, 1933, by Congress- 
man Schulte of Indiana.” No law 
has, however, been enacted to deal 
with this problem. But now that 
Washington is addressing itself to 
the task of enacting legislation to pro- 
vide a comprehensive scheme of eco- 
nomic security for the country’s work- 
ers, it would seem an opportune time 
to 'give the dismissal compensation 
device serious consideration. 


Argentina 


Two classes of Argentine workers 
are protected by law against the haz- 
ard of arbitrary discharge, employ- 
ees of commercial establishments and 
pregnant women employees. The law 
dealing with the termination of serv- 
ice contracts of commercial employees 
is contained in the Argentine Com- 
mercial Code.** It regulates the end- 
ing of both definite and indefinite term 
contracts of service. 

Definite term contracts may not be 
dissolved prematurely. If this is 
nevertheless done by the employer, 
the employee may sue for damages 
sustained for the unfulfilled portion 
of the contract. The amount of com- 
pensation payable to the employee for 
breach of contract is determined in 
each case by the court. No notice of 
dismissal or compensation is due an 
employee who has been engaged for a 
specified period in case of involuntary 


” See H. R. Rep. No. 5364, 73rd Cong., rst Sess. 

™See Die Handelsgesetze Des Erdballs (Auf- 
gabe D. Berlin, 1909). This multi-volumed work 
contains the Commercial Codes of all countries 
in their original languages and in German trans- 
lation. 
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liquidation of the enterprise and in 
case of discharge for cause. Justifi- 
able cause for abrupt discharge is, 
however, carefully defined by law. 

Employees engaged for unspecified 
periods are by law entitled to one 
month’s notice of dismissal. If no 
notice is given by the employer, the 
dismissed employee must be paid a 
month’s full salary. Neither notice 
nor salary are due this class of em- 
ployee in case of discharge for just 
cause. 

Argentine women employees may 
not be dismissed on account of preg- 
nancy. The province of Salta passed 
an act in 1923 which entitles female 
employees to a period of absence of 
fifteen days before and thirty days 
after childbirth without the loss of 
position.* During this period em- 
ployers are obliged to pay such em. 


ployees 50 per cent of their usual 


wages. Somewhat less_ effective 
measures were provided for all 
women employees of the country in 
an act adopted by the Argentine 
Chambers on September 29, 1924." 
Under this act women may not be 
employed in commercial or industrial 
undertakings six weeks after confine- 
ment; they may absent themselves six 
weeks before confinement on presen- 
tation of a medical certificate; they 
may remain away from work for a 
longer period after childbirth if un- 
able to resume work; and they may 
not be dismissed for these reasons. 


See Industrial and Labour Information, No- 
vember 9-December 28, 1923, pp. 94-95. 

See Legislative Series, 1924—Argentina I 
(International Labour Office); Industrial and 
Labour Information, December 29, 1924; Labor 
Legislation of Argentina (Bulletin of the United 
States Bureau of Labor Statistics, No. 510, 
March, 1930, pp. 49-50). 
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An act passed on September 30, 1927, 
provides a compulsory rest period for 
all employed women six weeks before 
and six weeks after childbirth, with 
50 per cent of their wages for this 
period.** 

Legal regulations dealing with the 
dismissal of male workers is looked 
upon as being inadequate and dis- 
criminatory. Manual workers are 
not protected and may be discharged 
abruptly by employers. Efforts have, 
consequently, been made to extend the 
provisions of the law to all classes of 
the country’s workers. With this ob- 
ject in mind, a list of demands was 
presented to Parliament in 1932 by 
the Argentine Federation of Com- 
mercial Employees, an organization 
afliated with the General Confed- 
eration of Labor. The list of de- 
mands submitted calls for the enact- 
ment of a law that will entitle every 
class of worker to one month’s pay 
for each year of service if he is dis- 
missed without due cause, and to 
other rights. 

Bolivia 


The right to substantial advance 
notice of dismissal and to generous 
discharge compensation is guaranteed 
all Bolivian salaried employees by 
three recently enacted laws—the Act 
of November 21, 1924, the Act of 
January 8, 1925, and the Supreme 
Decree of March 16, 1925.?* Salaried 
employees are defined as being “‘per- 


* M. Poblete-Troncoso, “The Mexican Federal 
Labour Code,” International Labour Review, 
May, 1933, p. 648, footnote 1. 

*See Industrial and Labour Information, 
March 21, 1932, pp. 303-304. 

* See Legislative Series, 1924—Bolivia 2; 1925 
—Bolivia 1 (International Labour Office) ; and 
Jean Deprez, Le Délai-Congé en Législation 
Compareé, pp. $1, 175, 443. 
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sons employed in offices in any branch 
of commerce or industry or in mines 
and state or private railway under- 
takings, whether under construction 
or actually working.” Because of 
ambiguous wording of the law, sec- 
tions 29 to 38 which deal specifically 
with the termination of contracts of 
service are quoted herewith to prevent 
misunderstanding. 

“29. If the duration of the services 
of the employee has not been fixed, 
the employer may terminate the con- 
tract by giving the employee notice in 
writing ninety days in advance. 

“30. If the duration of the em- 
ployment has been fixed, the employee 
shall have the same right, provided 
that he shall give the employer forty 
days’ notice of his leaving. 

“21. In the former case, if the em- 
ployee’s service was continuous, the 
employer or head of the undertaking 


shall be bound to pay him by way of 
compensation for any loss a sum in 
accordance with the following scale: 


Amount of 

Duration of Service Compensation 
3 months to r year 1 month’s pay 
I year and a day to 2 years... 2months’ pay 
owas“ © © gg  oce SUE 
[= “zo “ ... 6months’ pay 
= * “20 “ ... 12 months’ pay 
os. * “25 “ ... 16months’ pay 
“s * “30 “ ... 2omonths’ pay 


<« « € 
<« « « 
“<« « « 
“<« «@& € 


“32. For the purpose of this com- 
pensation, the last salary received by 
the employee shall be taken as the 
basis, and the period which the em- 
ployee has worked since the promul- 
gation of the Act shall be reckoned 
as years of employment. 

“33. If the employee leaves volun- 
tarily or on account of serious offenses 
against the Penal Code which render 
his leaving necessary, or on account 
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of the termination of the contract of 
employment, or on account of the 
expiry of the ninety days’ notice pre- 
scribed by section 29 of these Regu- 
lations, the employer shall not pay 
any compensation. 

“34. If the employee is dismissed 
owing to a reduction in the employer’s 
establishment consequent upon busi- 
ness losses, the employer shall pay 
only half the above compensation. 

“25. If the establishment is closed 
on account of bankruptcy, the com- 
pensation due to the salaried em- 
ployees as prescribed in section 31 
shall be a privileged payment in the 
consequent winding-up of the estab- 
lishment. 

“36. If the closing of the under- 
taking is due to the termination of a 
contract, the contractor shall pay 
compensation in conformity with the 
above scale. 

“39. If the closing of the under- 
taking is due to the death of the pro- 
prietor, his successors, executors or 
heirs, or, in default of heirs to the 
estate, the municipality shall pay 
compensation to the salaried em- 
ployees in the employment of the de- 
ceased employer in conformity with 
the above scale of compensation. 

“38. A salaried employee shall not 
be dismissed, nor shall his contract be 
terminated, so long as he is incapaci- 
tated by illness contracted in the 
course of his employment, until the 
period fixed in section 12 has expired.” 

Section 12 and also section 19 of 
this act are interesting in this con- 
nection. They read: 

“t2. Employers and heads of un- 
dertakings shall pay the doctor’s and 
chemist’s bills for any salaried em- 
ployee who is sick, for a period not 
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exceeding six months, and during this 
period his post shall be kept open for 
the employee in question. 

“t9. In case of a certified illness 
which has not been caused by the em- 
ployment, a salaried employee shall 
not be entitled to medical attendance, 
but his post shall be kept open for 
him for not more than three months, 
and he shall be entitled to his salary 
in full for the first month, without 
prejudice to the rules of the under- 
taking concerned or any special agree- 
ment which may be concluded.” 

Under the Decree of September 
29, 1929, which went into effect in 
March of 1930, Bolivian women em- 
ployed in workshops and industrial 
establishments are permitted to cease 
work for a period of one month after 
confinement, and their places of em- 
ployment must be kept open for them 
during this absence.” 


Brazil 


Brazil has enacted a series of laws 
that impose upon employers the obli- 
gation of paying dismissal compensa- 
tion if they discharge members of 
their working forces abruptly or un- 
justly. These provisions are con- 
tained in Article 81 of the Commer- 
cial Code, Section II of the Civil 
Code, Decree No. 16107 of July 
30, 1923,” and Decree No. 19770 of 
March 19, 1931. The statutory 
provisions apply to salaried em- 


™ See Legislative Series, 1929— Bolivia 2 (In- 
ternational Labour Office) ; and Annual Review, 
1930, p. 263 (International Labour Office, 1931). 

%*% Translated copies of the Commercial Code 
and the Civil Code were provided by the Divi- 
sion of Commercial Laws, United States Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 

® See Deprez, op. cit., pp. 51, 259, 444- 

See Commercial Reports, May 18, 1931, p. 
430. 
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ployees, to domestic servants, and to 
wage earners. 

The Commercial Code regulates 
the dismissal of persons who are em- 
ployed in commercial enterprises on 
a salary basis. It requires that where 
the period of employment is not speci- 
fied, the contract of service may not 
be broken without giving the em- 
ployee one month’s advance notice. 
If the time notice is not given, the 
employer must pay the discharged 
employee a month’s salary as com- 
pensation. 

Employees and laborers of indus- 
trial undertakings, which are not cov- 
ered by the provisions of the Com- 
mercial Code cited above, enjoy a de- 
gree of protection from summary dis- 
charge by the provisions of the Civil 
Code that deal with the discharge of 
employees hired for an_ indefinite 
term. In the case of this class of 
workers, employers may terminate a 
contract of indefinite duration only 
by giving the following advance 
notice: eight days if the salary is paid 
by the month, four days if the salary 
is paid fortnightly or weekly, and one 
day in all other cases. 

Decree No. 16107 regulates the 
hiring and dismissing of domestic 
servants. The decree allows con- 
tracts of definite and indefinite dura- 
tion. Contracts of definite duration 
can be broken before expiration by 
observing a period of notice, the 
length of the notice depending upon 
the length of the period separating 
two pay days. It is eight days if that 
period is a month or more, four days 
if the period is a fortnight or a week, 
and one day if it is less than seven 
days. For contracts of indefinite 
length, the length of the notice period 
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is fixed by agreement at the pleasure 
of the parties concerned. In case of 
abrupt cancellation of a contract of 
service, the employer must pay an in- 
demnity equal to the notice period. 
Servants may be dismissed abruptly 
for cause without claim to indemnity. 
The decree specifies in detail the jus- 
tifiable causes of abrupt discharge. 

Unusual protection is afforded in- 
dustrial workers from discharge for 
trade union activities by Decree No. 
19770 of March 19, 1931, which im- 
poses liabilities upon employers if 
they discharge workers for this cause. 
If an employee or laborer is dis- 
charged for joining a trade union or 
for expressing ideas unfavorable to 
the employer, the employer must pay 
the discharged worker an indemnity 
equivalent to six months’ salary or 
wages. If a worker is suspended for 
a period of thirty days or less for the 
reasons mentioned, the employer 
must pay an indemnity of two 
months’ earnings, and he must make 
equal payments for each additional 
month during which the suspension 
from work is in force. The corre- 
sponding compensation is payable if 
the worker’s wage or salary is low- 
ered for participation in trade union 
activity. Furthermore, if an em- 
ployer discharges an employee or 
laborer for reasons specified in the 
1931 law who was hired for life, he is 
bound to pay an indemnity amounting 
to five years’ earnings. However, all 
workers may be dismissed abruptly 
without claim to compensation for 
cause, providing the cause is not 
trade union activity. 

Apparently organized labor in 
Brazil is not satisfied with these sev- 
eral provisions regarding dismissal 
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notice and discharge indemnity. The 
third Congress of the Brazilian La- 
bor Party, which was held in October 
of 1931 and which was attended by 
delegates representing 52 trade 
unions and 89 organizations, adopted 
a program of activities which in- 
cluded in its demands “the payment 
of dismissal allowances by em- 
ployers.” ** 

On May 19, 1932, the Provisional 
Government of Brazil adopted an act 
to regulate working conditions for 
women employed in industrial and 
commercial establishments.** The act 
prohibits, among other things, the 
employment of women in public or 
private industrial or commercial en- 
terprises during four weeks which 
precede and four weeks which follow 
confinement. During this period 
women are entitled to 50 per cent of 
their wages. Employers may not dis- 
miss women employees during preg- 
nancy. 

Chile 


The Republic of Chile is justly en- 
titled to a foremost place in the realm 
of modern labor legislation, not only 
among Latin American states but 
among the nations of the world. As. 
a member of the International Labor 
Organization, the Government has 
been zealous in ratifying the latest 
agreements approved by the Inter- 
national Labor Conference and in 
adopting legislation necessary to 
make these agreements a reality in 
the Republic. ‘Chile was the first 
country in Latin America to enact 
special legislation for determining 


™ Industrial and Labour Information, January 
25, 1932, Pp. 9. 

* Industrial and Labour Information, July 25, 
1932, PP. 132-133. 
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and defining the new essentials of the 
contract of employment, as regards 
both the formalities necessary for the 
validity of the contract and the con- 
ditions indispensable for making this 
new legal form a special institution of 
labour law. . . .”’** Besides pioneer- 
ing in establishing the law of labor 
contracts, Chile has taken a leading 
part in Latin American countries in 
passing specific legislation that deals 
comprehensively with the labor prob- 
lem in a thorough-going and liberal 
manner. Labor laws are designed to 
obviate class warfare and to protect 
laboring classes as well as em- 
ployers.* Strikes and lockouts are 
opposed by the Government on the 
basis that they interfere with law and 
order. Disputes arising between em- 
ployees and employers must be sub- 
mitted to arbitration boards for final 
disposition. In the absence of pow- 
erful labor organizations, Chilean 
workers enjoy numerous distinct ad- 
vantages under the country’s labor 
laws, advantages not available to 
workers in some countries in which 
labor is highly organized. 

Legal provisions compelling the 
giving of advance notice of dismissal 
and the paying of dismissal compen- 
sation when employment contracts 
are terminated, are embodied in a 
long series of acts dating back to 
1924.” ‘The provisions, in one form 


*M. Poblete-Troncoso, “Labour Legislation in 
Latin America: II,” International Labour Re- 
view, February, 1928, p. 207. 

* See Commerce Reports, June 17, 1929, p. 695. 

* See Legislative Series, 1924—Chile 1; 1924— 
Chile 5; 1925—Chile 1 and 3; 1927—Chile 1; 
1928—Chile 3 (International Labour Office). 
The numerous statutes regulating labor condi- 
tions in Chile were consolidated in Decree with 
Force of Law No. 178 of May 13, 1931. The 
text of this extensive Labor Code with its 576 
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or another, apply to all categories of 
Chilean workers, private and public. 
This résumé is, however, confined to 
private employees and wage-earners 
engaged in commercial and industrial 
establishments, agricultural workers, 
pregnant women employees, and do- 
mestic servants. 

Labor contracts may be concluded 
either individually or collectively. 
They must be drawn up in writing in 
duplicate, signed by both parties. 
The employer is obliged to send a 
copy of the contract to the respective 
Labor Bureau. 

(1) Contracts for wage-earners. 
A wage-earner’s contract of serv- 
ice cannot be drawn up for a longer 
period than one year. Such a con- 
tract may be renewed indefinitely 
for equal periods by the mere fact 
that the workman continues to lend 
his services with the knowledge of 
the employer. In the case of serv- 
ices requiring special technical knowl- 
edge, the duration of the contract 
may be concluded for a period up to 
five years. 

Except by force majeure or Act 
of God, or by the misconduct of 
the laborer, the contract cannot be 
ended prematurely by the employer 
unless he gives written notice six 
days in advance. He may dis- 
charge the workman abruptly by pay- 
ing his six days’ regular wages. Dur- 
ing the period while the worker is 
under notice to leave, he is entitled to 
one hour a day within which to look 
for another job. He is also entitled 





articles was published by the Ministry of Wel- 
fare in Diario Oficial No. 15, 982 of May 28, 
1931. Acknowledgment is due the Division of 
Commercial Laws, United States Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce, for a translated 
copy of the law. 
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to moving expenses for himself and 
his family in case the discharge makes 
it necessary to locate in some other 
community. 

(2) Private salaried employees.” 
Salaried employees enjoy more sub- 
stantial advantages in case of dismis- 
sal than do wage-earners. If no pe- 
riod has been fixed for the duration 
of the employment contract, it may 
be terminated by the employer by 
serving written notice of dismissal 
one month in advance, or by paying 
the employee a sum of money corre- 
sponding to a month’s salary by way 
of indemnization for discharge. Any 
traveling expenses incident to the dis- 
missal, for both the employee and his 
family, must likewise be met by the 
employer. 

More important is that section of 
the law which gives the employee 
claim upon discharge to indemnity 


for years of service. Such indemnity 
is in addition to the month’s notice of 
dismissal or a month’s salary in the 
‘absence of notice, and is payable to 
all dismissed employees who have 


served a full year or more. Indem- 
nity for years of service is equivalent 
to one month’s salary for each com- 
plete year of service in the case of 
employees whose monthly pay is not 
over 1,000 pesos. The monthly sal- 
ary payable is the average salary and 
commissions earned during the last 
six months of employment, and is 
computed from the day the employee 
entered service up to the day he with- 
drew from service. 

This indemnity is due for the time 


* Government employees enjoy substantially 
the same dismissal notice and compensation 
privileges as do private employees. 
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served starting from December 31, 
1924. For years served prior to this 
date, the date when this law went into 
force, employees are indemnified with 
fifty per cent of the monthly salary 
earned. Where the salary of the em- 
ployee exceeds 1,000 pesos per month, 
he must further be paid for each year 
thirty per cent of the excess, for 
years served since December 31, 
1924, and fifteen per cent for years 
of service before this date. 

Since the mere fact of refusal on 
the part of the employer to renew the 
contract gives the employee claim to 
indemnity for years of service, and 
since such indemnity is payable no 
matter what the cause of discharge, 
this part of the.law has provided em- 
ployees with real protection from dis- 
charge. At the same time it has been 
a source of labor difficulties for em- 
ployers. A special report on the mat- 
ter from Commercial Attache Ralph 
H. Ackerman at Santiago reads in 
part as follows: 


The Committee studying the social 
laws has reached certain conclusions 
on various of these. One of the 
points most oppressive to concerns 
doing business in Chile has been the 
provision that when discharging em- 
ployees, they are to receive one 
month’s salary for every year of 
service. This has created great dif- 
ficulties for employers as frequently 
the employee of several years’ stand- 
ing has sought. discharge when of- 
fered a more remunerative post, in 
order to secure his indemnity. It is 
understood that the Committee has 
recommended a modification of this 
clause, but they have not stated their 
recommendation. From some of my 
contacts, I understand that they 
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would make the maximum indemnity 
three months.” 

Workers in establishments that 
regularly engage five or more em- 
ployees shall elect from among their 
number one to represent them before 
the employer and before the labor 
authorities. This employee who acts 
in the capacity of delegate holds office 
for one year, and may be re-elected 
indefinitely. This delegate may not 
be discharged by the employer, except 
for a cause qualified as just by the re- 
spective Labor Court. This immu- 
nity from discharge is enjoyed by the 
delegate for six months after he has 
ceased to function in such capacity. 

Chilean salaried employees retain 
the claim to their positions, though 
without remuneration, while they are 
doing military service of any kind. 
Military service does not interrupt 
the employee’s continuous service 
period so far as claim to indemnity 
for years of service is concerned. Nor 
may the employer declare the position 
vacant while the employee is render- 
ing military service. 

Finally, a change in the ownership 
of the business establishment, whether 
through merger or outright purchase, 
in no way reduces the rights of em- 
ployees and laborers in case of dis- 
missal as stipulated by law. Such 
transfer of ownership simply trans- 
fers the employer’s obligations tos 
ward his personnel to the new owner 
of the enterprise. 

(3) Pregnant working women. 
During pregnancy all working women 
employed in commercial or industrial 
establishments, both private and pub- 
lic, have the right to rest six weeks 

“Communicated by the Division of Com- 


mercial Laws, United States Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce. 
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before childbirth and six weeks after- 
wards. It is illegal to employ women 
during this period, and their places 
must be kept open for them. Work- 
ing women may not be discharged for 
pregnancy without just cause. A 
lower yield of work, due to pregnancy, 
is not considered a just cause for dis- 
missal. Moreover, the employer must 
pay the woman full salary for this 
same period if she has no right to a 
state insurance subsidy, and 50 per 
cent of her earnings if she comes un- 
der the Law of Obligatory Insurance. 
These rights are over and above the 
rights to advance notice of dismissal, 
dismissal compensation in the absence 
of notice, and indemnity for years of 
service mentioned above for wage- 
earners and salaried employees. 

(4) Domestic servants. Some pro- 
vision was made to protect domestic 
servants from arbitrary discharge in 
the Civil Code of January 1, 1857." 
The protection was slight, however, 
for it merely provided that contract- 
ing parties should agree as to a notice 
period in the case of definite term 
contracts. If the servant was dis- 
missed unjustly without notice he was 
entitled to wages for the notice period 
agreed upon. 

The present labor law is far more 
favorable to this class of workers. 
Contracts must be entered into for 
fixed periods. During the first two 
weeks, which is considered a trial 
period, the master may terminate the 
contract by giving three days’ notice. 
After the probationary period has 
been passed, the contract of service 
may be ended by giving two weeks’ 
advance notice or by paying two 


* See Deprez, op. cit., pp. 52-53, 177, 261-262, 
445. 
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weeks’ wages. The servant may be 
discharged without notice or wages 
for the notice period for just cause as 
specified in the law. The domestic 
servant may quit abruptly and demand 
a month’s salary in case of bad treat- 
ment by the employer or a member of 
the employer’s family. 

In case the employer dies, the con- 
tract of service is binding upon the 
relatives who continue to live in the 
house after his death. An employer 
who gives notice of dismissal to a 
domestic servant must permit him to 
go out two hours each week for the 
purpose of looking for another posi- 
tion. Furthermore, in case of sick- 


ness on the part of the domestic ser- 
vant, the employer must keep his posi- 
tion open for him eight days if he has 
served less than six months, fifteen 
days if he has served more than six 
months, and thirty days if he has 


served a full year or more. The ser- 
vant is not entitled to salary during 
his illness.?° 


Ecuador 


Provisions for the termination of 
labor contracts were first embodied in 
a law passed in Ecuador on Septem- 
ber 4, 1916,°° which dealt mainly with 
the eight-hour workday. The law ap- 
plied to all workers without excep- 
tion and included both definite and 
indefinite term contracts of employ- 
ment. It provided that all labor con- 
tracts, whatever their nature, could be 
cancelled by observing a notice period 
of thirty days. As to compensation 


* Other categories of Chilean workers entitled 
to dismissal notice or compensation in the absence 
of notice under the current labor laws are agri- 
cultural workers, and seamen. See the law for 
the respective provisions. 

See Deprez, op. cit., pp. 55, 264, 447. 
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payable when the employer does not 
observe the regulation regarding ad- 
vance notice of dismissal, the law 
contents itself with saying that the 
employer is responsible for the dam- 
age which is caused thereby. The 
dismissed worker is thus presumably 
entitled to compensation equal to his 
wages for one month. Abrupt can- 
cellation of the contract without com- 
pensation is allowable under this law 
for very serious cause. 

A law dealing more extensively 
with the employment contract, both 
its conclusion and termination, was 
passed on October 6, 1928.** The 
act applies to all laborers and em- 
ployees, with the exception of agri- 
cultural workers and domestic ser- 
vants, whether employed by private 
enterprises, by the state, or by muni- 
cipalities. 

Contracts of employment for an 
unspecified period may not be termi- 
nated without written notice one 
month in advance. Where an em- 
ployer discharges a workman or em- 
ployee without cause and without 
giving the prescribed notice, he must 
pay an indemnity corresponding to a 
month’s earnings to workers who 
have served one year, two months’ 
earnings to workers who have served 
more than one year, and one month’s 
earnings for each year of service to 
workers who have completed more 
than two years’ service. All workers 
may be discharged abruptly by paying 
them the legal dismissal indemnity. 

The death of the employer does not 
terminate the labor contract. Under 


"= See Legislative Series, 1928—Ecuador 1 and 
4 (International Labour Office); and Labor 
Legislation of Ecuador (Bulletin of the United 
States Bureau of Labor Statistics, No. 559, No- 
vember, 1931). 
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the law the employer’s heirs are bound 
to carry on the contract under condi- 
tions agreed upon, or, failing to do 
so, to pay the discharge allowance. 
If the ownership of the enterprise 
changes, the former owner is not ex- 
empted from fulfilling the obligations 
which the existing labor contracts im- 
pose, unless it is expressly agreed that 
all the obligations undertaken by the 
former owner are transferred to the 
new owner. Employers who intend 
to wind up their affairs or suspend 
business temporarily must give their 
working personnel the above pre- 
scribed advance notice in writing. 
Section 12 of the Act reads: “If an 
employee has been compelled in pur- 
suance of his contract to go from his 
place of residence to another locality, 
he shall be entitled in every case to 
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claim from the employer the sum of 
money necessary for the outward and 
return journeys.” 

Under a separate law passed on 
March 4, 1927, Ecuadorean women 
may not be employed in any branch 
of business, whether public or private, 
for a period of three weeks before and 
three weeks after confinement.* Dur- 
ing this period they are entitled to 
50 per cent of their wages or salary. 
Nor may Ecuadorean women workers 
be dismissed on account of pregnancy. 
Indeed, they cannot be dismissed if 
they remain away longer from their 
work due to illness caused by preg- 


nacy or confinement. 


"See Legislative Series, 1927—Ecuador 1; 
1928—Ecuador 3 (International Labour Office) ; 
and Industrial and Labour Information, Septem- 
ber 12, 1927, p. 340. 


(To be Continued) 


MADONNAS 


Majestically slim and white, she stood; 
A marble hand clasping a marble child. 


No trace 


Was there of pity, no concern for good 
Or bad in men. It was not hewn to smile . 


That face! 


Madonna of Cathedrals. 
Simply skill... 


Of strident color. 


Here, no tone 
and stone! 


Pitifully gay and young, she stood; 
A too pink hand clasping a too pink child. 


No grace 


Of line or form or shade, just storm drenched wood 
Swaying to wind and rain. It always smiled .. . 


That face! 


Madonna of a wayside shrine. 


Heart-beats 


And love and pilgrims at her feet. 


—HEeELen L. Lowrey. 





UNION CO-OPERATIVE SHOE COMPANY 


Joun U. 


non-political and voluntary 

method whereby the people 
unite and use their resources to sup- 
ply their needs. These needs have 
mostly heretofore been supplied by: 
first, privately controlled corpora- 
tions; second, political state; third, 
charity; fourth, unaided individual. 

The co-operative movement fills a 
dual capacity: first, that of employer; 
secondly, that of employee. In this 
way, the members derive the advan- 
tages of both capacities. 

The co-operative-minded person 
believes in the brotherhood of man 
as best represented and expressed in 
trade unionism, and in the co-opera- 
tive, employers’ principles of the 
brotherhood of companies, democrat- 
ically controlled by the actual pro- 
ducers and consumers themselves. 

The strongest inducement that the 
co-operatives have to offer is the fact 
that we are all part and parcel of it, 
and all will enjoy the benefits de- 
rived now, and shall continue when 
it eventually remakes our social and 
economic structure, as it surely will. 
Evidence of this statement lies in the 
fact that the Wisconsin Senate has 
made it compulsory to teach “co- 
operation” in alli schools, and other 
states are inaugurating similar 
courses. 

It is generally conceded by this 
time that our troubles have not been 
brought on by an over-production, 
but rather by a faulty system of dis- 
tribution both as to the necessities 


To co-operative movement is a 
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of life, including food, clothing and 
wages. 

Profits for the few mean poverty 
for the many. Business institutions 
have failed to pay the workingman 
a living wage and the farmer a fair 
price for his produce, thereby de- 
stroying the buying power of the 
nation. The big industrialist has 
gotten back just what he sowed, but 
he has refused to “take it on the 
chin,” and has passed the buck on 
to Labor by reducing wages, or by 
discharging help all together. 

By organizing a co-operative com- 
pany, we are building a spirit of co- 
operation between capital and labor, 
are correcting our system of distri- 
bution of profits, produce, and every- 
day commodities, and are paying a 
living wage while accomplishing this 
objective. 

It has been correctly stated that 
the least governed people are the 
best governed, and this maxim ap- 
plies to business government as well 
as to political government. There- 
fore the co-operative principles al- 
low for more freedom of thought 
and action for the individual pro- 
ducer in his daily work. 

By co-operative methods, as ap- 
plied in forty-one countries today, the 
world has been shown what co-op- 
erative production combined with 
co-operative distribution means in 
everyday life. 

The people who are carrying on 
the tremendous undertakings in the 
world today are men who have 
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sprung from the masses. They natu- 
rally understand our needs best, and 
those men, who have already ren- 
dered service to others and have been 
personally successful also, have 
learned that they must follow the 
Ten Commandments in co-operative 
management. 

If the Golden Rule had been prac- 
ticed throughout commercial en- 
deavor, strife between capital and 
labor would not exist. The only way 
left to right the wrongs committed 
in the industrial world is to co-oper- 
ate and to strive for the correct solu- 
tion through Right Desire. 

The workingman, in becoming a 
member of the Union Co-operative 
Shoe Company, is building that 
“ideal” company so long talked and 
dreamed of, and at the same time is 
securing for himself a living wage, 
which through co-operative owner- 
ship gives him an additional profit 
as an employer. 

The secret of success in organiz- 
ing union co-operative companies lies 
in the employing of skilled men 
to carry on the business just as the 
privately controlled companies do. 
We, of the Union Co-operative Shoe 
Company, are following that sound 
principle. 

The blow of the depression has 
fallen with great force and destruc- 
tive effect on the shoe-workers of 
Milwaukee, and with it has come the 
inestimable dislocation of workers 
left behind by the larger companies 
which are leaving the city to avoid 
paying a living wage and their just 
share of the taxes in the very city 
which affords them an opportunity to 
accumulate their wealth. The result 
is that 13,000 shoe-workers have 
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been thrown out of employment, 
4,000 of whom are on direct govern. 
ment relief. 

The shoe-worker who wished to 
remain in the city of Milwaukee, 
where he has his home, church, social 
ties and investments, and wished to 
follow his trade in which he has spent 
many years, realized that he must 
promulgate and identify himself with 
some constructive movement as 
quickly as possible. Had the Union 
Co-operative Shoe Company not been 
conceived, many of these highly 
skilled would now be facing the prob- 
lem of learning a new trade as an 
apprentice at a meagre wage, if even 
this alternative were possible. 

With existing conditions, the city 
found it practically impossible to col- 
lect taxes either from the man who 
was unemployed as well as from the 
real-estate owner. We believe that 
the existence of a union co-operative 
shoe company will tend to correct this 
situation. Therefore we expect the 
full co-operation of both shoe-worker 
and real-estate owner, as both are 
directly benefited by this movement, 
and upon them depends to a high de- 
gree the prosperity of the rest of the 
city. 

Women purchase 85 per cent of 
the nation’s products. If they will 
refuse to buy any article that is not 
manufactured under conditions fair 
to labor, we will soon have a notice- 
able improvement of conditions. 

The Union Co-operative Shoe 
Company is getting splendid co-oper- 
ation from the shoe-workers them- 
selves in the form of subscriptions to 
the stock. Outside trade unions and 
the public in general, have not as yet 
taken hold as they should; this is 
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primarily due to their lack of under- 
standing of co-operative principles, 
which would point out the individu- 
al’s responsibility, and also the bene- 
fits that each and every one of us 
can derive from these democratic 
institutions. As education along these 
lines continues, and men and women 
realize that it is their own well-being 
that we who are members of this 
worthwhile movement, are fighting 
for, we know that we shall have a 
decided following. 

We expect to begin the manufac- 
ture of shoes next month on a small 
scale; however, were we to get the 
co-operation among the shoe-work- 
ers and others of Milwaukee that 
would be justifiable, at once, we 
could open a factory in the city in 
a short time with proportions as 
great as any shoe factory in the coun- 
try. 

Our geographic location, with so 
much skilled labor in this city, and 
co-operative societies and _ union- 
minded people waiting for our union, 
co-operative shoes, assures us a ready 
market and a fine opportunity for 
success. 

With our factory, which has floor 
space adequate for the manufacture 
of five thousand pairs of shoes daily 
and leased at one-third its former 
rental, and with most of our machin- 
ery already purchased at less than 
twenty cents on the dollar, and 
enough skilled labor waiting to begin 
operations, we invite all those who 
wish to unite their hearts, minds and 
some of their capital, to join us now, 
and to help establish the first union 
co-operative shoe company in the city 
of Milwaukee. 

Our, creed is as follows: 





UNION CO-OPERATIVE SHOE COMPANY 
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Because I know that alone I am 
nothing, but banded with my brother 
shoe-worker I am power, I pledge the 
work of my hands, the fruit of my 
mind, and the loyalty of my heart to 
the Union Co-operative Shoe Com- 
pany. 

I will keep my eyes on the goal 
and let no petty annoyances make 
me forget it. 

I will attend my local meetings and 
do my work unselfishly to the best 
of my ability, letting no personal 
animosities keep me from mingling 
with my neighbors for our common 
good. 

I will support our business institu- 
tions with my entire production and 
our leadership with my utmost con- 
fidence. 

And I will remember that, greater 
than any man in it, worthy of any sac- 
rifice, deserving of all faithfulness, 
is the Union Co-operative Shoe Com- 
pany, built for me, by me, my own 
organization. 

The original incorporators were in- 
spired by other co-operators before 
them who had taken this step re- 
quiring foresight, public spiritedness, 
courage, and determination. These 
attributes are all necessary to pioneer 
any worthy cause. 

Now it’s up to all to climb on the 
band wagon and keep it going for- 
ward by subscribing to this cause 
right here and now. 

Any non-producers who are mem- 
bers of any union, or any American 
citizen, are allowed to buy four shares 
of 7 per cent preferred, at $25.00 
each share, thereby qualifying them 
as eligible for buying $100 8 per cent 
common share or any ratio thereof. 
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News and Views of the Programs of the 
International Labor Organization 


SMITH SIMPSON 


I. L. O. Conventions 


HE following is a list of the Conventions which have been adopted by 
the International Labor Conference (with their status as of April 1935), 
none of which have as yet been ratified by the United States: 


Child Labor 


Convention No. 5 (adopted 1919, effective 
June 13, 1921), prohibits labor of children 
under 14 years in industry, except in Japan, 
where the age is fixed at 12. 

Convention No. 7 (adopted 1920, effective 
September 27, 1921), prohibits labor of chil- 
dren under 14 years on maritime ships. (For 
trimmers and stokers see below, Convention No. 
15.) 

Convention No. 10 (adopted 1921, effective 
August 31, 1923), prohibits labor of children 
under 14 years in agricultural undertakings. 

Convention No. 15 (adopted 1921, effective 
November 20, 1922), prohibits the employment 
of young persons under 18 on maritime vessels 
as trimmers or stokers. 

Convention No. 16 (adopted 1921, effective 
November 20, 1922), requires that employment 
of young persons under 18 on maritime vessels 
shall be permitted only on medical certificate, 
which shall be renewed at least once a year. 


Female Labor 


Convention No. 3 (adopted 1919, effective 
June 13, 1921), prohibits the employment of a 
woman before and after childbirth and provides 
for maternity benefits “sufficient for the full and 
healthy maintenance of herself and her child” 
and free attendance by a doctor or certified 
midwife. 

Convention No. 45 (adopted 1935, not effec- 
tive), prohibits the employment of women on 
underground work in mines of any nature. 
See also below, “Nightwork.” 


Nightwork 


Convention No. 6 (adopted 1919, effective 
June 13, 1921), prohibits nightwork of persons 
under 18 years of age, except Japan, which is 
afforded a limit of 16 years instead of 18. 

Convention No. 4 (adopted 1919, effective 
June 13, 1921), prohibits the employment of 
women in industry during the night, with per- 


mission to the Indian and Siamese Governments 
to make exceptions, provided these are reported 
to the I. L. O. 

Convention No. 41 (adopted 1934, not effec- 
tive), revised Convention No. 4, by allowing 
governments to substitute the interval between 
11 P. M. and 6 A. M. for the interval between 
1o P. M. and 5 A. M. required by Convention 
No. 4 to be included as a part of the night 
period during which employment of women is 
prohibited. 

Convention No. 20 (adopted 1925, effective 
May 26, 1928), prohibits night work of all kinds 
in bakeries. 


Collective Bargaining 


Convention No. 11 (adopted 1921, effective 
May 26, 1928), accords to agricultural workers 
the same rights to organize as to industrial 
workers. 

Hours of Work 


Convention No. 1 (adopted 1919, effective 
June 13, 1921), applies the 48-hour week and 
the 8-hour day to industrial undertakings, with 
exceptions for Japan, Greece, India, and Ru- 
mania; and complete exemption of China, Per- 
sia and Siam. 

Convention No. 30 (adopted 1930, effective 
August 29, 1933), applies the 48-hour week and 
8-hour day to commercial undertakings. 

Convention No. 31 (adopted in 1931, not 
effective), applies a 7!4-hour day to coal mines. 

Convention No. 46 (adopted 1935, not effec- 
tive), revised Convention No. 31, by permitting 
7 hours and 45 minutes to be worked in coal 
mines and allowing exceptions to be made from 
this limitation for workers on continuous proc- 
esses. 

Convention No. 43 (adopted 1934, not effec- 
tive), applies a 42-hour week to workers on 
continuous processes in the automatic sheet-glass 
industry. 

Convention No. 47 (adopted 1935, not effec- 
tive), declares approval of the 40-hour week. 
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Convention No. 49 (adopted 1935, not effec- 
tive), applies a 42-hour week to the glass bottle 
manufacturing industry. 


Unemployment 


Convention No. 2 (adopted 1919, effective 
July 14, 1921), requires periodical reports on 
unemployment to be made to the I. L. O. by gov- 
ernments, as well as the establishment of a 
system of free public employment agencies, and 
the making of arrangements so that workers 
of one country who work in another country 
shall enjoy the same rates of unemployment 
benefits as workers in the country of employ- 
ment. 

Seamen 


Convention No. 8 (adopted 1920, effective 
March 16, 1933), requires the payment of un- 
employment benefits to seamen on vessels en- 
gaged in maritime navigation which founder 
during the period such seamen are unemployed 
due to the foundering of the vessel. 

Convention No. 9g (adopted 1921, effective 
November 23, 1921), requires governments to 
establish public employment offices for the plac- 
ing of seamen. 

Convention No. 22 (adopted 1926, effective 
April 4, 1928), requires articles of agreement to 
be signed by owners of sea-going vessels and 
seamen and requires “adequate provision to en- 
sure that the seaman has understood the agree- 
ment.” 

Convention No. 237 (adopted 1926, effective 
April 16, 1928), requires that a seaman who is 
landed in another country other than the one 
in which he is engaged shall be entitled to be 
taken back to his own country. 

Convention No. 27 (adopted 1929, effective 
March 9, 1932), requires the weight of packages 
of a metric ton or over, transported by sea or 
inland waterway, to be clearly marked on the 
outside before it is loaded on a vessel. 

Convention No. 28 (adopted 1929, effective 
April 1, 1932), establishes accident rules for the 
protection of workers employed in loading or 
unloading ships engaged in maritime or inland 
navigation. 

Convention No. 32 (adopted 1932, effective 
October 30, 1934), revised certain of the safety 
requirements of Convention No. 28, making 
those requirements less strict. 


Workmen’s Compensation 


Convention No. 12 (adopted 1921, effective 
February 26, 1923), applies to agricultural 
workers national laws which provide for com- 
pensation of workers for personal injury by 
accident occurring in the course of their em- 
ployment. 
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Convention No. 17 (adopted 1925, effective 
April 1, 1927), establishes minimum standards 
of accident compensation. 

Convention No. 18 (adopted 1925, effective 
April 1, 1927), obligates governments to pro- 
vide that compensation shall be payable to 
workers incapacitated by occupational diseases. 

Convention No. g2 (adopted 1934, not effec- 
tive), revises Convention No. 18, enlarging its 
scope to include additional occupational diseases. 

Convention No. 19 (adopted 1925, effective 
September 8, 1926), provides for equality of 
treatment for national and foreign workers in 
respect to workmen’s compensation for accidents. 


Safety and Health 


Convention No. 17 (adopted 1921, effective 
August 31, 1923), prohibits the use of white 
lead and sulphate of lead and all products con- 
taining these pigments in the internal painting 
of buildings, except where the use of white lead 
or sulphate of lead is considered necessary for 
railway stations or industrial establishments by 
a government, after consultation with the em- 
ployers’ and workers’ organizations concerned. 

Convention No. 14 (adopted 1921, effective 
June 19, 1923), provides for one day of rest 
in seven in industrial establishments. 

See also above, Conventions No. 27, 28, and 32. 


Insurance 
Sickness 


Convention No. 24 (adopted 1927, effective 
July 15, 1928), obligates governments to set up 
a system of compulsory sickness insurance for 
workers in industrial and commercial under- 
takings, and in the liberal professions and for 
outworkers and domestic servants and pre- 
scribes minimum standards for such a system. 

Convention No. 25 (adopted 1927, effective 
July 15, 1928), obligates governments to set 
up a system of compulsory sickness insurance 
for agricultural workers, and prescribes mini- 
mum standards for such workers. 


Old Age 


Convention No. 375 (adopted 1933, not effec- 
tive), obligates governments to set up a system 
of compulsory old age insurance for persons 
65 years of age or younger, employed in indus- 
trial and commercial undertakings and in the 
liberal professions, and for outworkers and 
domestic servants, and prescribes minimum 
standards. 

Convention No. 36 (adopted 1933, not effec- 
tive), obligates governments to set up a system 
of old age insurance for agricultural workers 
and prescribes minimum standards. 
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Invalidity 

Convention No. 377 (adopted 1933, not effec- 
tive), obligates governments to set up a system 
of compulsory invalidity insurance for persons 
employed in industrial and commercial under- 
takings and in the liberal professions, and to 
outworkers and domestic servants, and pre- 
scribes minimum standards. 

Convention No. 38 (adopted 1933, not effec- 
tive), obligates governments to set up a system 
of compulsory invalidity insurance for agricul- 
tural workers and prescribes minimum stand- 
ards. 


Widows and Orphans 

Convention No. 39 (adopted 1933, not effec- 
tive), obligates governments to set up a scheme 
of compulsory widows’ and orphans’ insurance 
for persons employed in industrial and com- 
mercial undertakings and in the liberal profes- 
sions, and for outworkers and domestic servants 
and prescribes minimum standards. 

Convention No. go (adopted 1933, not effec- 
tive), obligates governments to set up a scheme 
of compulsory widows’ and orphans insurance 
for persons employed in agriculture and pre- 
scribes minimum standards. 

Convention No. 48 (adopted 1935, not effec- 
tive), provides an international scheme for the 
maintenace of workers’ rights acquired (or in 
the course of acquisition) with compulsory in- 
validity, old-age and widows’ and orphans’ in- 
surance institutions and in danger of being lost 
through the moving of workers from one country 
to another. 

Minimum Wage 


Convention No. 26 (adopted 1928, effective 
June 14, 1930), obligates governments to create 
machinery for fixing minimum wages for work- 
ers “employed in certain of the trades or parts 
of the trades (and in particular homeworking 
trades) in which no arrangements exist for the 
effective regulation of wages by collective agree- 
ment or otherwise and wages are exceptionally 
low.” 

Emigration 


Convention No. 21 (adopted 1926, effective 
December 29, 1927), obligates governments to 
accept the principle that official inspection car- 
ried out on board an emigrant vessel for the 
protection of emigrants should be undertaken 
by not more than one government. 


Forced Labor 


Convention No. 29 (adopted 1930, effective 
May 1, 1932), obligates governments to suppress 
the use of forced or compulsory labor “within 
the shortest possible period,” but not including 
compulsory military service, convict labor, or 
labor for emergency purposes. 
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Employment Agencies 


Convention No. 34 (adopted 1932, not effec- 
tive), abolishes fee-charging agencies conducted 
with a view to profit within three years. 

Unemployment Relief 


Convention No. 44 (adopted 1934, not effec- 
tive), obligates governments to maintain a 
scheme for the relief of those involuntarily 
unemployed. 


It is obvious from the above list 
that the I. L. O. has tackled some vital 
problems in which are involved the 
adequate protection of such labor 
standards as already exist in the vari- 
ous nations of the world and the pro- 
motion of better standards. In most 
of these Conventions American labor 
is interested. No Convention binds 
any government which is a member 
of the I. L. O. until the government 
ratifies the Convention. Ratification 
in this country must be by the Presi- 
dent with the consent of two-thirds 
of the Senate, for I. L. O. Conven- 
tions are treaties. 

It should be pointed out that among 
the Conventions already adopted by 
the International Labor Conference 
are child labor Conventions and sea- 
men Conventions which clearly fall 
within the scope of our Federal Gov- 
ernment as defined in the Constitu- 
tion. In the matter of child labor 
on board maritime vessels, for in- 
stance, the Federal Government has 
admitted power to act and it can 
hardly be possible that any popular 
sentiment could be prejudiced against 
action on such a Convention as No. 


7 or No. 15. 


New Ratifications by Spain 


The Spanish Minister of Labor, Justice and 
Health was authorised by decrees of November 
II, 1935 to introduce in Parliament bills to 
ratify the Night Work (Women) Convention 
(Revised), 1934; the Workmen’s Compensation 
(Occupational Diseases) Convention (Revised), 
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1934; the Sheet-Glass Works Convention, 1934; 
and the Unemployment Provision Convention, 
1934. The necessary bills for the ratification of 
these Conventions were introduced in Parlia- 
ment on November 13, 1935. We are without 
information on this side of the water of what 
action has been taken by the Spanish Parlia- 
ment. 
New Ratifications by Cuba 


Cuba has ratified, within the past month, the 
Minimum Wage Convention, 1927; the Maxi- 
mum Hours of Work Convention, 1935; and the 
Child Labor Convention, 1919. Announcement 
of these ratifications were made at the Interna- 
tional Labor Conference at Santiago, Chile, last 
month and have been confirmed by the I. L. O. 


Labor Statistics 


The Committee of Statistical Experts of the 
I. L. O. met December 16-18 at Geneva to dis- 
cuss two important questions: (1) the methods 
to be employed in the compilation of statistics 
designed to indicate relative levels of rents in 
different towns and countries; and (2) the pos- 
sibility of including in the agenda of the Inter- 
national Labor Conference of 1937 a draft Con- 
vention relating to labor statistics. This meet- 
ing served to emphasize the importance of the 
International Labor Office to American labor in 
assisting in the compilation of information 
needed to redress the balance of trade which too 
often swings in favor of countries with low-paid 
labor, and in developing international action 
upon the basis of such information. 

With regard to the first question, that of rents, 
the Committee recommended that information 
should be obtained which would allow the chief 
types of dwellings in each town to be classified 
not only according to the general standard of 
their accommodation but also according to the 
number and size of rooms, and that index num- 
bers should be compiled showing the relative 
levels of rents, expressed per room and per 
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square metre of each of these types of dwellings 
in the various towns. 

With regard to the second question, and in 
order to improve the comparability of labor sta- 
tistics, the Committee of Experts recommended 
that the Governing Body of the I. L. O. should 
place the question of the adoption of an inter- 
national Convention on the subject, on the agenda 
of the 1937 Session of the International Labor 
Conference. The Committee recommended that, 
as a first step, proposals for a draft Convention 
should be restricted to statistics of wages and 
hours of labor. 

The following took part in the meeting: 
Messrs. Huber (France), Ramsbottom (Great 
Britain), Molinari (Italy), Jahn (Norway), 
and Stzurm de Stzrem (Poland). It is much 
to be regretted that the United States was not 
represented at a meeting of such importance 
to American labor. 

It cannot be said that employers in the United 
States pay workers in all industries, or even in 
a majority of industries, more than workers 
receive from their employers in other countries. 
But there are some industries whose products 
are highly competitive in international trade in 
which American workers receive a higher wage 
than those of several other countries. Competi- 
tion based upon low wages places American 
labor in such industries at a great disadvantage. 
Before any action can be taken to protect Amer- 
ican labor, however, the exact differences in 
wages should be ascertained and some standard 
for measuring wages found. In order to do 
this, statistics collected in the various countries 
of the world must be collected on a comparative 
basis. This is a weakness the I. L. O. is en- 
deavoring to avoid—dealing with technical ques- 
tions without having adequate information on 
which to base its decisions, and in its effort it 
deserves not only the interest but the loyal 
collaboration of all governments, workers and 
employers. It is an effort which American 
workers cannot afford to see fail. 


MIRACLES 


Year after year I have scanned the skies 
For rainbows ribbed by a thousand dyes, 
For mocnlight tipped from a silver Grail, 
Or Pegasus in a comet’s tail. 


And year after year has only spun 

Me complacent miracles of sun, 

The wonted marvel of old moon scars, 
And a breathless commonplace of stars. 


—Lori Perri. 





RATIONAL 


PROGRAM 


FOR UNEMPLOYMENT RELIEF 


Warren W. Nicuoras, Pu.D. 


HE opinion of the majority is 
Tita the depth of the depression 

has been passed, and that we are 
now in the recovery period. History 
shows that this recovery phase of the 
business cycle is characterized by 
various economic changes, among 
which are the following: 


(a) increased industrial activity 
(b) increased industrial earnings 


In the past, industry has made use 
of these changes as follows: 


(1) to increase working hours 
(2) to increase stock dividends 
(3) to increase salaries 


(4) to make plant improvements 
and increase capacity 
(5) to increase employment 


Only the last two of these, (4) and 
(5), are of direct and unquestionable 
benefit in the relief of unemployment. 
(1) is clearly detrimental. (2) and 
(3) may seem to present some possi- 
bilities of benefit through an enhance- 
ment of public purchasing power, but 
the effect is indirect and by no means 
certain. Since the relief of unemploy- 
ment is clearly our most pressing need, 
it is proposed that, either for a period 
of two years, or until the A. F. of L. 
estimate indicates a remainder of only 
5 million unemployed, all corpora- 
tions employing more than 100 men 
exclude from their program items 
(1), (2), and (3) which are of doubt- 
ful benefit, and confine their efforts 
and disbursements to items (4) and 
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(5) whose direct and immediate bene. 
ficial results are unquestionable. 

It should be especially noted that 
the adoption of the above plan would 
not take anyone’s cake. No one is 
placed in less favorable circumstances 
than those in which he already finds 
himself. No one must face any ob- 
vious loss. Workers do not take 
salary cuts—on the contrary, the em- 
ployed benefit from shorter hours, 
and the unemployed are given jobs. 
The financial condition of industry is 
not impaired—and corporations will 
eventually profit through the increase 
in public consumption. Stockholders 
are not forced to take dividend cuts— 
and they will ultimately benefit from 
the economic revival resulting from 
the relief of unemployment. 

These uniformly favorable results 
are not obtainable except during the 
phase of the business cycle in which 
conditions are improving. The relief 
of unemployment during a period of 
uniform activity and unchanging prof- 
its, for example, could be effected by 
shortening the working hours of those 
already employed, but either these 
workers would be required to take 
salary cuts to provide pay for the new 
workers, or industry would be occa- 
sioned an extra expense which would 
be reflected in decreased dividends. 
Both these alternatives are avoided 
in the above program, which turns a 
depression to advantage in utilizing 
its recovery phase to effect a readjust- 
ment of working hours, and in reliev- 
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ing an unstable condition brought 
about by improved efficiency and the 
introduction of labor-saving machin- 
ery. 

Our progress through the machine 
age has been marked by a reduction 
in the number of man-hours necessary 
to produce a given amount of goods. 
Even since 1929, this reduction has 
amounted to 30 per cent. Without a 
corresponding advance in world con- 
sumption, or without a continuous 
downward revision of working hours, 
this increased efficiency of production 
leads inevitably to unemployment. 

Such need not have been the case. 
If workers, instead of stockholders, 
had profited from developments 
effecting greater efficiency, unemploy- 
ment would not have been the result. 
For example, the installation of a 
labor-saving machine could be accom- 
panied by a reduction in the number 
of working hours together with a cor- 
responding increase in wage rates to 
keep salaries the same. But the 
stockholder is unwilling to concede 
the worker these benefits. Company 
earnings and dividends are greater 
when wage rates are not raised. The 
worker, on the other hand, would 
rather hunt a new job than to accept 
the reduction of income resulting 
from a cut in working hours without 
an increase in the wage rate. The 
usual result has therefore been a re- 
duction in the number of employees. 

But this process of accumulating 
unemployment cannot continue stead- 
ily through the years without correc- 
tion. The ever-increasing benefits to 
the stockholders are made only at the 
expense of public buying power. The 
day of reckoning arrives when public 
consumption can no longer keep up 
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with industrial production—when too 
many workers no longer have enough 
money to spend, and too many stock- 
holders have incomes far too large to 
spend. An economic depression is the 
result. Before activity and profits can 
reappear, the consuming worker must 
be reinstated. 

The aim of the present proposals is 
to make the best use of the character- 
istics of depressions to effect this re- 
instatement of labor. The program 
prevents the use of new resources in 
ways which might be wasteful in so far 
as their contribution to economic re- 
covery is concerned. For example, 
in its insistence that no dividends be 
raised until unemployment is relieved, 
it is merely diverting the increase of 
industrial profits into channels which 
will be the most effective in creating 
jobs. 

In past recovery periods, industry 
has been in the habit of applying a 
large portion of its expanding earn- 
ings toward dividend increases. Even 
since 1933, the low point of the cur- 
rent depression, many such increases 
have been made. Now a dividend in- 
crease does not necessarily carry any 
benefit to the unemployment situation. 
The only way in which it might be 
construed to have value would be in 
the possible stimulation of consump- 
tion. If this were a result, additional 
work for industry would be created, 
with a consequent increase of employ- 
ment. However, this action is neither 
direct nor inevitable. A considerable 
portion of the dividends paid out to 
investors is relegated to the increase 
of private capital, and is therefore 
lost in so far as the creation of jobs 
is concerned. 


Economic recovery would be 
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brought about far more rapidly if the 
funds available for dividend increases 
were used directly in the creation of 
jobs. This would be accomplished if 
each corporation would use every in- 
crease in profits to take on more men, 
at the same time discarding the excess 
of man-hours thus acquired by reduc- 
ing the work week. 

Such a program would violate no 
rules of economics or trade, and no 
conventions of industry. It is not as 
though the dividends declared by a 
corporation were predictable by for- 
mula. Stockholders never know be- 
fore a directors’ meeting whether 
dividends will be continued or in- 
creased or cut. There are no rules 


relating dividends to earnings or prof- 
its or prices. Therefore, stockhold- 
ers cannot rightly claim that it would 
be they who would be paying for the 


relief of unemployment. For their 
directors might have decided of their 
own accord, and without any recom- 
mendation from the A. F. of L. that 
it would benefit their company the 
most in the long run if they were to 
apply certain funds toward the relief 
of unemployment rather than for 
dividend increases. 

This view from the position of the 
directors of corporations is especially 
interesting and significant. These 
men are no doubt perfectly well aware 
that national recovery would be ef- 
fected most rapidly by creating jobs 
in every way possible. However, they 
are prevented from following their 
true convictions by their dual respon- 
sibilities. They are responsible on 
the one hand to their stockholders, 
who press them to raise dividends as 
rapidly as possible. On the other 
hand they undoubtedly feel a respon- 


sibility to the nation to utilize every 
resource available to them to absorb 
unemployment. They cannot follow 
both urges, for at least in their imme- 
diate aspect the two courses seem to 
be antipodal and mutually exclusive. 
The possible reaction of their stock- 
holders even prevents their taking the 
initiative in the formulation of any 
program similar to the one described 
above. It is clear that such sugges- 
tions must come from without. How- 
ever, with the A. F. of L. taking the 
leadership and giving the enjoinder, 
industrialists can be confidently ex- 
pected to welcome the opportunity to 
discard the narrow point of view and 
to devote their undivided attention to 
the broad national aspect and the 
long-term outlook. 

The remaining aspects of the pro- 
gram are relatively simple, and are 
uncomplicated by the interests of the 
stockholders. It is stipulated that 
whenever an increase of activity makes 
necessary more man-hours, this need 
must be supplied through the employ- 
ment of more men rather than by an 
increase in working hours. The main- 
tenance of salaries here involves no 
financial difficulty, since increased ac- 
tivity always means increased profits, 
usually at a much more than propor- 
tionate rate. 

Finally, the plan specifies that when- 
ever money becomes available for sal- 
ary increases, it shall be used rather 
for the employment of more men, 
with a simultaneous cut in working 
hours to adjust for the gain in labor- 
time. Opponents of this plan can 
argue that an increase in salaries 
would stimulate consumption and thus 
indirectly provide more employment. 
But this argument is just as misleading 
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as was a similar one discussed for the 
case of dividend increases. Any rise 
in employment induced by salary ad- 
vances is indirect and uncertain, and 
such a method of relieving unemploy- 
ment is inefficient. Funds will be more 
completely utilized, and recovery will 
be attained that much more quickly, if 
only the direct and unquestionable 
methods are followed. 

An important question to be con- 
sidered in connection with the above 
plan is whether a stock market decline 
will be occasioned by its adoption, and 
if so, what will be the effect on indus- 
try and on the success of the program. 
In the first place, the economics of the 
situation indicates no general decline. 
Insofar as present prices are based on 
present dividends, there should be no 
change, for the plan calls for no divi- 
dend cuts. It is true that from the 
standpoint of the short-term trend, 


the temporary preclusion of dividend 
increases may discourage some inves- 
tors, and the prices of some stocks 
which have been inflated on hopes 
rather than on realities in the matter 
of dividend increases may undergo 


adjustment. But these factors are 
balanced by the favorable outlook for 
the long term. There can be no 
doubt that recovery will be hastened 
by the application of the program, and 
hand in hand with the utilization of 
increased industrial earnings for the 
creation of jobs will go a reduction 
of the tax burden occasioned by relief. 
From the standpoint of speculation— 
whether the immediate market reac- 
tion will be up or down—economics 
cannot supply the answer. Security 
prices have no mechanical connection 
with values—they depend entirely on 
buying and selling—and the human 
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element involved here is as yet beyond 
the scope of science. 

But in any case, whether the prices 
of stocks rise or fall, the state of 
health of constructive enterprise 
should not suffer. Only speculative 
operations are affected by market 
fluctuations. Our corporations were 
provided, through the original flota- 
tion of stocks and bonds, with their 
plants and their working capital. 
These plants are not destroyed by a 
sell-off in the market, nor is the work- 
ing capital confiscated. The manu- 
facturer still buys raw materials, still 
turns out his products, and still takes 
his profit. He still supplies the public 
need, and a rise in public buying will 
multiply his future opportunities. 

It is pertinent to inquire to what 
extent unemployment can be expected 
to be taken up by the measures out- 
lined above. According to Standard 
Statistics, the dividends paid out by 
460 corporations aggregated 1374 
million dollars more in 1929 than in 
1933. This amount is a measure of 
the increase that can be expected dur- 
ing the recovery period. Now these 
460 corporations supply only a frac- 
tion of the total dividends paid out 
by all corporations; some figures by 
King indicate the fraction to be less 
than 30 per cent. This would place 
the total increase in dividends during 
the recovery at around 5 billion dol- 
lars a year, or enough to employ 4 
million men at $5 per day 250 days 
per year. 

It must be emphasized that the 
above figure represents only a small 
portion of the potentiality of the pro- 
gram for creating jobs. For one 
thing, the substitution of additional 
employment for dividend increases 
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will have, in addition to the direct 
effect estimated above, an indirect 
effect difficult to estimate, but large. 
The direct absorption of a portion of 
the present unemployment will add to 
public buying. This will expand pro- 
duction and make necessary the em- 
ployment of still more men. This is 
in turn reflected by additional con- 
sumption, and so on in an endless 
cycle. Further, the other items of 
the program—the effective use of 
money available for salary increases, 
and the prohibition of longer hours— 
will make large additions to the num- 
ber provided with jobs. The goal 
mentioned at the beginning, of reduc- 
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ing unemployment to 5 million, is 
accordingly seen to be well within the 
scope of the program. 

In summary, labor should insist 
that, during the recovery period, 
changing economic conditions be made 
use of in the ways that will best benefit 
the employment situation. Until un- 
employment shall have been relieved, 
increased industrial activity should be 
used to make more jobs instead of for 
lengthening hours, and increased pro- 
fits should be used, not for raises in 
salaries and dividends, but for em- 
ploying more men and shortening 
working hours. 


STORM 


All other storms were playthings to this storm. 
It was as if God broke the molds of form 
And the huge fragments, hurtling, whizzed like wires. 
Confusions stalked across the blotted shires. 
Now they joined hands. They doubled the wild din. 
They fought once more. Earth’s crust seemed fallen in. 
What could withstand such turmoil? Rocks only could 
By twining their stone roots. Nothing else stood. 
Trees groaned like mandrakes. Sap in sweaty beads 
Stared from their barks. Boughs broke. But the crude weeds, 
Hemlock and ragwort, plantain, parsley and dock, 
Held out more grimly against the furious shock 
Than those gnarled trees that like a leathern tether 
Knit the broad acres of this land together. 
—Louis GoLpinc, Commonweal. 





AMENDING THE SECURITY BILL FOR 
THE WORSE 


Harvey LEBRUN? 


ERHAPS the most vicious of 

the 113 minor and major changes 

tacked on to the President’s 
“Comprehensive Security Bill’ are the 
series of amendments (Nos. 17, 67, 
68, 83, 84) proposed by Senator 
Clark (Missouri) to permit present 
and future private industrial pension 
plans to be substituted for the govern- 
ment old age insurance under certain 
conditions. On this the two Houses 
at first could come to no agreement, 
the Senate voting to refer the bill back 
to Conference Committee with in- 
structions to insist upon the Clark 
changes, and the House, by a 269 
to 65 vote, insisting on the elimina- 
tion of those particular amendments. 
Eventually the Senate “yielded” and 
the bill was enacted into law without 
the Clark amendments. 

These amendments were character- 
ized in the House debates as the usual 
last ditch effort of opponents of social 
legislation to nullify such legislation 
indirectly when it is obvious that they 
cannot defeat the legislation directly. 
Senator Clark finally voted for the 
bill without the amendments but an- 
nounced to newspaper reporters that 
at the next session of Congress he 


1Mr. Lebrun was formerly in charge of field 
investigations for the New York State Commis- 
sion on Old Age Security and Director of Emer- 
gency Unemployment Relief for Santa Barbara 
County, California; he is author of “Relief and 
the Aged” (Part II, of the Report of the New 
York Commission on Old Age Security) and is at 
present working on a book on “Public Aid to the 
Aged in the United States,” which is to be pre- 
sented as a Ph.D. thesis at Stanford University. 
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would seek to find some way to make 
it possible to retain private industrial 
pension schemes as permissible sub- 
stitutes for government old age in- 
surance. 

Since the battle on this issue there- 
fore is apparently not settled but 
merely in a temporary lull, it is im- 
portant that sincere friends of social 
insurance realize to what extent these 

lark proposals would vitiate what- 
ever of value there still remains in the 
far from perfect Security Act.? 


Effect on “Hiring and Firing” Limits 
and on “Learners” 


Not the least objectionable aspect 
of these amendments is that under 
them the present tendency of employ- 
ers to discharge or to refuse to hire 
workers that are more than forty or 
forty-five years of age would be ac- 
centuated into a mania for hiring only 
the very youngest workers and for 
getting rid of them before they be- 
came an insurance liability. By all 
actuarial counts, both these policies 
would be to the distinct advantage of 
the employer and his private pension 
scheme. 

Furthermore, since the employers’ 
premiums vary directly with the wages 
paid to employees, there would be just 
that much more pressure on employ- 
ers to employ “learners” and workers 
in the lower paid classifications and to 


*An analysis of the needed improvements in 
the old age provisions of the Security Act will be 
presented by the writer in a later issue. 
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drop these as soon as they became 
eligible for higher classifications—a 
practice that is all too common even 
without such special inducements 
thereto. 

If employers with private pension 
systems continued to keep on their 
payrolls and to hire middle-aged or 
older workers, both employers and the 
employees would find it to their ad- 
vantage to accept the federal old age 
insurance scheme for the older em- 
ployees and to keep in the private 
industrial pension system only the 
younger workers. As indicated pre- 
viously, the percentage of the total 
earnings on which the annuities under 
the government plan are based is 
materially greater for the older work- 
ers (whose total contributions before 
they become eligible to benefits are 
small) than for the younger workers 
(whose total contributions before 


eligibility are larger than they need 
be if only young workers were thus 
insured). 


Employees who die before reaching 
the age of 65 


Apart from the fact that the em- 
ployers could limit their schemes to 
the younger workers (the cost of 
whose insurance is much less than for 
workers of all ages) and leave the 
more expensive risks to the govern- 
ment, they would save considerable 
money every time an employee died 
before becoming eligible to his pen- 
sion. About 75% of ali industrial 
workers die before they reach the re- 
tirement age of sixty-five. Whenever 
such an employee dies, his heirs, alike 
under the federal plan and the private 
pension plan, get merely the amount 
of his contributions plus 314% inter- 
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est. But, while under the federal plan 
the employer will in the meantime 
have paid approximately an equal 
amount into the federal treasury for 
the benefit of the government insur- 
ance fund, under the private pension 
system he saves making that contribu- 
tion altogether. This “saving’’ to the 
employer will tend to destroy the finan- 
cial stability of the government rate 
structure, since the amounts were in- 
cluded in the actuarial figures of the 
contributions necessary to make the 
plan as a whole self-supporting. 


Docility of Employees 


Last, but not least, of the advan- 
tages of the Clark proposal for em- 
ployers is that it would give ruthless 
employers additional assurance of the 
docility of their employees when con- 
fronted by conditions that call for the 
reverse of docility. 

“This is a powerful weapon in the 
hands of the employer over the em- 
ployee. He can coerce and take away 
from him all the benefits of the Wag- 
ner Labor Disputes Act. The eman- 
cipation of the laborer, his deliverance 
from coercion, his right to act asa free 
agent, as set forth in this Magna 
Carta of labor—all its benefits would 
be seriously endangered if we adopt 
the Clark amendment.” ® 


Small employers 


These advantages to employers 
that have or that will set up private 
industrial pension systems will in prac- 
tice not be available to all employers, 
but will constitute a special privilege 
to “big business” only. Small employ- 
ers of course will not, in future, be in 


* Congressman Mead (New York) in Congres- 
sional Record, July 17, 1935, p. 11785. 
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any better position to set up such 
private pension systems than they 
have been in the past. 


Existing industrial pension systems 


In the congressional arguments on 
these provisions, much was made of 
the necessity for encouraging em- 
ployers to maintain the existing pri- 
vate annuity plans, at least until the 
constitutionality of the government 
old age insurance provisions of the 
Security Act could be determined. 
The government old age insurance 
provisions of the Act, however, do not 
go into effect till 1937, leaving ample 
time for a constitutional test. 

Furthermore, the benefits of the 
government old age insurance are not 
so munificent that supplementary an- 
nuities, on the part of those who can 
afford them, would be entirely un- 
necessary. With or without the Clark 
amendments, some employers (and 
employees) undoubtedly will want to 
continue their private pension systems 
as supplementary provisions for old 
age. 

Even if employers were permitted 
to substitute their own schemes for 
the government plan, practically every 
existing private industrial pension sys- 
tem would have to be fundamentally 
altered before it could be approved by 
the Social Security Board. 

And for the following reasons, if 
for no others: 


(1) None of the present private 
pension plans provide for the pay- 
ment, upon the withdrawal of an 
employee, of the entire amount con- 
tributed on his behalf by both the 
employer and the employee. Such 
payments—to the government—are 
called for by the Clark amendments. 
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To provide for them will necessitate 
a complete recalculation of the ac- 
tuarial basis of all such pension sys- 
tems, with resulting increases in con- 
tributions or reductions in benefits or 
both. 

(2) The Clark amendments re- 
quire that the benefits under the pri- 
vate schemes shall be as liberal as 
under the government plan. But many 
of the private pension systems do not 
pay anywhere near as liberal retire- 
ment benefits, even to employees who 
have been long with the company. 
In addition, most of the existing in- 
dustrial pension plans allow annuities 
only after employment for twenty 
years or longer. To permit of annui- 
ties, as called for by the Security Act, 
to workers reaching the age of sixty- 
five any time after five years of em- 
ployment, they will have to further 
change their contribution rates, bene- 
fits and reserves. 

(3) Many of the existing plans 
have no reserves, or only very inade- 
quate reserves, or reserves that are 
not safeguarded against the bank- 
ruptcy, debts or other hazards of the 
employer’s operating business. It is 
inconceivable that any such conditions 
would be accepted by the Social Se- 
curity Board (which has to pass on 
them) as a satisfactory substitute for 
the government insurance. Before 
these conditions could be remedied, 
further basic changes would need to 
be made in the set-up of such private 
pension plans. 


Effects on the government insurance 
plans 


Even with these requirements, the 
proposal would give such pecuniary 
advantages to employers with private 
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pension systems, as against those that 
elect to participate in the government 
plan, that there would be little chance 
for the development of a real national 
system of old age protection. Every 
large employer would have his own 
private—and different—pension sys- 
tem. Apart from the above men- 
tioned losses to the government in- 
surance fund involved in the prema- 
ture death of employees under the 
private pension schemes, the limita- 
tion of the government system largely 
to older workers would disrupt the 
entire actuarial basis of the federal 
scheme (which is built on the assump- 
tion that the gains on the younger 
workers will help meet the losses on 
the older ones) and, by leaving to the 
government nothing but the worst 
risks, force either the bankruptcy of 
the federal annuities system, or a large 
reduction in the government insurance 
benefits, or a great increase in the 
already burdensomely high rates of 
contributions from insured workers, 
or large deficiency appropriations 
from the federal treasury to the in- 
surance fund. 

Furthermore, no safeguards are in- 
cluded which will make it certain that 
the government will be able to collect 
the back taxes which become payable 
upon withdrawals from or termination 
of a private pension plan. Such with- 
drawals will occur in a majority of all 
cases since most employees do not re- 
main with one employer throughout 
their entire industrial life. Likewise, 
there will be numerous instances in 
which employers who have established 
private-annuity plans will go out of 
business or for other reasons discon- 
tinue their plans. Nevertheless, there 
is no provision in the Clark amend- 


ments requiring employers to set un 
reserves for the payment of back taxes 
on behalf of such employees. To be 
sure, the private annuity fund must be 
deposited with a life insurance com- 
pany, an annuity organization, or a 
trustee, but there is nothing in the 
amendment which provides that the 
annuity fund shall be available for the 
payment of back taxes. And even if 
there were, an annuity fund may be 
exhausted and no money may be avail- 
able for the payment of back taxes. 


Administrative difficulties 


Even if it did not endanger the en- 
tire financial structure of government 
insurance, the administrative difficul- 
ties in such a provision for modifying 
the national plan by any number of 
private pension schemes are nothing 
short of colossal. Every private plan 
would need to be approved by the So- 
cial Security Board and to merit its 
continued approval on pain of the in- 
surance reverting to the national plan. 
A veritable bureaucracy of employees 
would be needed to check on the op- 
eration and the complaints as to the 
operation of these private insurance 
schemes. Instead of one plan and one 
fund, the Social Security Board will 
need to watch hundreds, if not thou- 
sands of company plans and funds. 

Then, too, not all employees and 
not all employers with private pension 
schemes will be outside of the fed- 
eral system. Employers will have to 
pay taxes on those of their employees 
who are not under their private an- 
nuity plan. Without private annuity 
schemes, the federal tax collection 
would be relatively simple, as the 
Treasury would have to pay attention 
only to the total of the employer’s pay 
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PORTRAIT OF A POET 


roll. Under the Clark amendments, 
however, the treasury would have to 
check the individual employees of 
every employer with a private pension 
plan, thus increasing tremendously the 
work and difficulties of the tax col- 
lection. 

The great majority of all employees 
are certain not to remain with any one 
employer until they reach the age of 
sixty-five. Under the Clark amend- 
ments, whenever such employees come 
into the government plan, back 
“taxes” equal to the required em- 
ployer and employee contributions 
have to be paid for all such employees 
for all the time they were under a 
private pension plan. This involves 
going into all pay rolls during the 
period that such employees were under 
the plan. The necessity for comput- 
ing the back taxes will be one which 
will recur in many thousands (perhaps 


millions) of cases annually. There is 
nothing in the amendment, however, 
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to require that the pay rolls shall be 
preserved any particular length of 
time. Should such pay rolls no longer 
be available it will be still more diff- 
cult to determine what back taxes are 
due. 


Summary 


At best, the Clark proposals would 
create tremendous administrative dif- 
ficulties, vastly weaken the effective- 
ness and the financial security of the 
government old age insurance and 
destroy its “national” character. At 
their worst, they would negate the 
tried experience and fundamental prin- 
ciples of social insurance, frustrate 
the primary purposes of the govern- 
ment insurance, intensify some of our 
most serious employer-labor prob- 
lems, and add new constitutional 
doubts to some of the already ques- 
tionable constitutional aspects of the 


Security Act. 


PORTRAIT OF A POET 


I surely have enough of all good things— 
Save for a few for which I do not care, 
Such as whole shoes or raiment fit to wear, 
Or even rags to warm my shiverings. 

And in my purse such lack of money chings 
That men, I swear, would rather meet ten devils. 
Yea, lords, I have as large supply of evils 

As January has not flowerings. 

Of dining on scant cheer [ have a feast, 

Of sleeping on foul sheets, soiled and awry, 
Of Gulping sorry food and sour wines. 

These are my troubles and they are the least. 
To tell the rest of them I will not try. 

A sonnet only has fourteen short lines. 


—TuHomas CALDEcOoT CHUBB. 


(From the Italian of Cecco-Angiolari: 1258-1300) 





RUGGED INDIVIDUALIST 


ALvIn Epwarp Moore 


FoREwoRD: In this story the author has tried to show the ultra rugged 
individualist of the present day. Living for himself and to himself alone, 
fighting for primitive existence in the beast-eat-beast way of life that still 
is with us in out-of-way parts of the world. Old Tarn is but a step behind 
the uncooperative, extreme individualist in business—the exploiter who sub- 
stituted money and machines for Old Tarn’s clubs and traps, and working 
men who are enslaved for their energy for beasts that are killed for their 
skins. 

These extreme individualists, who probably do not form the majority of 
business men, refuse to cooperate with their fellows in driving out by com- 
bined force some of the evils that afflict our economic life. They refuse to 
deal with their workmen except singly and with clubs in their hands, as Old 
Tarn dealt with the animals in his traps. They are the owners of the sweat 
shops of the world, exploiters of human enslavement, lovers of the old ways 
alone, for they have learned to grow fat under the old and they fear leanness 
in the new. 

Surely those who do not subdue their selfishness and their dislike of 
cooperation will be brought to a bad end—for they that live by trapping 
their fellow men will themselves be trapped. 


EFORE the dark and silent there in the pale glow of a coal oil 


door, Stuart paused. He won- 
dered if the old hermit trapper 
would be up. 

It was four o'clock of an inky 
morning. He could hear the indistinct 
murmur of the nearby creek, little now 
for it was the dry season, on its mys- 
terious journey through darkness. 
The slight murmur made heavier the 
vast, deep silence of night before the 
dawn. 

He was familiar with the shack be- 
fore which he stood. It had been 
made of used railroad ties by the 
strange old adventurer of many lands. 

He knocked and a deep vibrant 
voice bade him enter. He tried the 
rude door, but it was latched. Then 
footsteps sounded on the earthen 
floor, the latch creaked, and the heavy 
door swung open. Old Tarn stood 
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lamp. He wore his everyday uni- 
form—filthy, patched and repatched 
overalls, spotted here and there with 
horrible, dull-red smears, where the 
life-blood of many animals had 
dripped. And from his den came a 
sickening stench, worse than that of 
the lion-house at a zoo, a medley of 
the odors of many wild animals, with 
the skunk noisomely and triumphantly 
predominant. 
“Come in. 
Tarn, heartily. 
make yourself at home.” 
cated a goods box. 
Stuart pulled off his overcoat and 
gingerly laid it on Old Tarn’s bed of 
joined railroad ties covered with 
skins and a blanket. “I wondered if 
you'd be up. I came to tell you that 
much as I’ve looked forward to mak- 


Come in,” said Old 
“Have a seat and 


He indi- 
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ing the traplines with you, I can’t 
0. 

: “Can’t go? That’s too bad. But 
it’s probably just as well you ain’t 
going. I wouldn’t want you to get 
mixed up in no fight of mine. I fight 
my own battles.” 

“Fight? Why, what’s the matter, 
Tarn?” 

“Old Scotty says the game war- 
den’s down. He'll be looking for 
me on the lines. If he arrests me, 
it’ll be in Hell.” 

“Gosh, I hope he doesn’t see you.” 

“He may. I don’t give a damn. 
But what’s the matter you can’t go, 
so sudden-like ?”’ 

“JT just got a telegram at the Guest 
Ranch that my father is dangerously 
ill. He’s undergoing a major opera- 
tion in San Francisco today. I’m go- 
ing there as fast as I can drive.” 

“That’s too bad. But he’ll get all 
right, I’m sure. A writer like that’s 
too much use to die off. Here, friend, 
have a seat and talk awhile. I may 
not see you again for a long time.” 

No sooner had Stuart sat down on 
the proffered goods box than he 
heard a rustling noise in its interior. 
As his startled gaze swept down- 
ward, an animal scurried between his 
legs and darted into a far corner. It 
was bigger than a house cat, with a 
broad tail and a broad white stripe 
running down its back. Stuart’s eyes 
widened as he guessed its nature. 

“My God! Isn’t that a skunk?” 

“Yeah,” said Tarn, with a grin. 
“It’s a pet.” 

“A pet!” 

“Shure. They make the best pets 
in the world. Ain’t you never seen a 
pet skunk?” The old man made a 
sucking noise with his mouth. “Come 
here, Rozinsky. Come! He’s afraid 


of you. He ain’t used to strangers.” 

“Just let him alone, please,” said 
Stuart. “I’m not anxious for an in- 
troduction.” 

Old Tarn chuckled. 
He ain’t gonna hurt ye. 
broke to th’ house.” 

“He might forget he’s in a house. 
Judging from the smell, he’s forgot 
it already.” 

“No-o-o. That’s on me you smell. 
I killed one yesterday. Rozinsky’s 
all right unless you get him excited.” 

“Why do you call him Rozinsky ?” 

“Name of a Jew I knew once in 
Mozambique, Africa. A_ likable 
cuss.” 

Taking a stick of green wood from 
the small pile in the corner, the old 
man opened the eye of his little stove 
with a homemade poker and replen- 
ished the fire. Watching him, Stuart 
realized anew how like an ape he 
looked. He was so virile that his age 
could not be determined from his 
appearance, 

Born in Ireland, before embarking 
upon a life of primitive adventure, 
he looked in many ways like many 
another sturdy specimen from the 
Emerald Isle. His eyes were pale 
blue, his nose was of generous pro- 
portions, his chest thick and deep, his 
shoulders massive, with long arms 
extending almost to his knees. He 
carried himself with a slight hump, 
which, as in the ape, indicated 
strength rather than weakness. From 
the base of each nostril a furrow ran 
to a corner of his mouth. 

He was not good to look at, Stuart 
reflected—nor to smell. In fact, he 
both looked and smelled like the ani- 
mals he trapped. 

Stuart’s fascinated gaze wandered 
over the rude interior of the one- 


“Why not? 
I got him 
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roomed hut. Except for the rusty 
little stove in the center, the lamp-lit 
habitation might well have belonged 
to a prehistoric man. 

Stuart could never quite explain 
the attraction this strange old hermit 
had for him. What was there in a 
man who lived like an animal to ap- 
peal to him—-son of a novelist who 
was an apostle of Bacon’s civiliza- 
tion—himself a pictorial artist of 
some repute? Perhaps it was the 
appeal of the Primitive, of the Raw, 
stretching across the bridge of for- 
gotten centuries to make itself known 
to him through this old trapper who 
followed the ancient way of life. Per- 
haps; he did not know. All he knew 
was he didn’t know much. 

“Don’t you want some coffee?” 
the old man asked. 

“No thanks, Tarn. 
Guest Ranch.” 

“Guest Ranch, eh?” Old Tarn sat 
down on one of the goods boxes and 
struck a match to his foul-smelling 
pipe. “You rich call it Guest Ranch. 
We call it Dude Ranch. I think Dude 
Ranch is more applicable. That’s 
what you are, you know—a bunch of 
idle dudes. You're the only one that 
ever stopped at that Dude Ranch 
that I give a damn about. What do 
they do? Do they build their own 
houses? Do they kill their own meat? 
No. Nothin’ but wasters—that’s 
what they are.” 

“Tarn, you don’t understand civili- 
zation. You would understand it bet- 
ter if you hadn’t run away from it 
after you married that woman in 
New York.” 

“Don’t know civilization!” Old 
Tarn chuckled, mirthlessly. “My 
boy, I know it better than you ever 
will. I seen it from underneath. I 


I ate at the 
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ain’t fought in four wars for nothin’, 
Why I’ve known Kaffir men in South 
Africa that were better than your 
average civilized men. Yes, sir.” 
He puffed his cob pipe. 

“That’s possible. Exceptions 
maybe. But what about the Kaffr 
women? They certainly must have 
liked our civilization. You say a lot 
of them begged you to give them 
white children?” 

Old Tarn took out his pipe. ‘“‘They 
did,” he said, with a vain smile. “And 
I give ’em to ’em.” 

“You know, the trouble with your 
outlook, Tarn, is you have never 
abided by civilized convention—the 
laws that the race Zi 

“Laws!” exploded the old rebel. 
“Don’t talk laws to me. I’m sick of 


’em. I left Ireland because I hated 
the damned English laws; I fought 
the English in the Boer War because 


I didn’t like them and their damned 
laws; and after they licked us I come 
to America thinking this was a free 
country; and what do I find? What 
do I find? So damned many laws 
that a man can’t take a deep breath 
without some lousy officer comin’ 
around and showing his badge.” 

“But Tarn, if people live as closely 
as we do in the present day, laws are 
necessary.” 

“They ain’t necessary. Why can’t 
we do like the Kaffirs do? The 
Yaqui Indians on the other side of 
the line do the same way. They 
don’t have many laws. If a man’s 
neighbor steals his stuff, he goes out 
and takes it away from him—or else 
kills him.” 

“But isn’t that a terrible waste of 
human energy? That’s the animal’s 
way of doing things.” 

“Who cares? Ain’t we all animals? 
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I’ve lived all my life off animals, and 
when I die they'll live off me. I'll 
fight ’em till I die; then they can have 
me. What comes of me after that 
I don’t care.” He chuckled. “I may 
go through a mountain lion’s belly, 
and a coyote’s belly, and the belly of 
a worm. Or I may go back to dirt 
and travel up a grass blade. It’s all 
the same to me. When my time 
comes to die, I’m ready and willing 
to even up the score.” 

“T don’t believe you,” said Stuart. 
“You love life too much.” 

“No. I’ve fought too much to 
make a lot of fuss over death. 

‘“What’s that Burns says? ‘For 
what is death, but parting breath? 
On many a bloody plain, I’ve met 
him face to face, and in this place, 
I'll meet him once again.’ ” 

“Tarn,” said Stuart, “you're a re- 
markable man. If my art were writ- 


’ 


ing instead of painting, I’d want to 


write up your life. You represent 
the animal forces from which we 
sprang. But I don’t believe your 
way is the way of modern life, Tarn. 
My father maintains in his writings 
that there are two ways of life, the 
bestial and the cooperative. Man 
had to have much of the beast in 
him when he fought the beasts con- 
tinually for survival. But now bestial 
chaos is giving way to cooperation 
between the forms of life, and the 
human soul is becoming more im- 
portant than individual strength. 

“The human soul!’ repeated Old 
Tarn. “I don’t believe there is a 
soul. If there is, where is it? Why 
ain’t the ten thousand animals I killed 
had souls ?” 

Stuart thought a minute, regarding 
his carefully manicured nails. “Your 
animals have none of it, for the same 
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reason that you have little of it,” he 
at last said. ‘According to the way 
my father has worked it out, the ani- 
mals don’t need it because their spirit 
of combat—their wasteful system of 
beast-eat-beast preserves the life 
force in them without the necessity 
of cooperation. But man came along 
and adopted a cooperative, less cruel, 
scheme—our system of live-and-let- 
live. He became a sub-creator of 
God’s—a sort of straw boss—so God 
gave him a soul, seated in a con- 
science, to guide him in his labors. 
Those men who lose their souls and 
stick to the old, animalistic scheme 
come to a bad end.” 

A look of vacuity had come into 
Old Tarn’s face. Plainly he did not 
understand and was not interested. 

He knocked the ashes out of his 
pipe, took a plug of tobacco from his 
overalls pocket and bit off a huge 
chew. 

“Did that Mexican, Manuel, at 
the Dude Ranch ride down Three-R 
Canyon yesterday?” he asked. 

“T don’t know. You mean the 
horse wrangler? I didn’t notice ... 
Why?” 

“Some fellow sprung another one 
of my traps yesterday. And then 
what does the fellow do? He gets 
down off his horse and steals it. I 
tell ye this is getting to be a hell of a 
place for trapping. They ain’t no 
place for a trapper any more—unless 
a man goes to Mexico.” 

“Then why don’t you go to Mex- 
ico? That’s the last stand of the 
old-style American pioneer, anyway. 
You can still live off your gun and 
rod down there.” 

“Them Mexicans ’d lop off my 
head if they ever found me down 
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there again. And besides the pelados 
steal my traps. 

“Yeah! They stole seven traps 
off me last winter. And not only do 
they steal ’em, but they set ’em out 
again, and trap without a license, 
and run all the animals out of the 
country. Yeah! Usin’ my traps to 
run my animals out of my territory. 
If I see one of ’em I'll run the bas- 
tard out of the country. Or else I'll 
kill him. But hell! A greaser don’t 
care you know. ‘Que le hace?’ they 
say. ‘No importa! Esta bueno. 
Majana!’ The only thing they don’t 
put off till mafana is stealing your 
traps and stabbing you in the back. 
I ain’t got no use for ’em.” 

“You’re thinking of the Indian 
pelado, Tarn. Like most Americans 
when you think of Mexicans, you 
think of a railroad section gang. Why 
some of the finest people I’ve ever 
known have been Mexicans—some 
of the most patrician people, with a 
real gentility that puts us to shame.” 

“Tt goes for all of ’em as far as 
I’m concerned.” 

“Did you say all of them, Tarn? 
What about the Mexican women? 
What about that half-Chinese girl 
across the Line?” 

Old Tarn smiled vainly. “She 
don’t count. A woman don’t count 
no how. They’re only property.” 

“The courts must have thought 
you were property, when they gave 
that alimony decision to your wife in 
New York.” 

“They had another think a-com- 
ing, when they couldn’t find me no- 
where. I don’t take nothing off of 
anybody. That’s why I say I’m go- 
ing to kill me a Mexican one of these 
days. Or else that pin-head of a 
game-warden.” 


By now Stuart realized that the 
old man was genuinely heated up 
over some matter, and remembering 
his hermit existence, encouraged him 
to talk it out of his system. ‘‘Why? 
What has this game warden done to 
you, anyway.” 

“Done! He’s done everything, 
except what he’s hired to do. I never 
believed in game wardens nohow. 
They’re just tax-eaters paid to nose 
in other people’s business. I wrote 
this fellow two years ago about them 
peldados trapping without a license 
and stealing my traps. And he didn’t 
answer my letter. Ignored me. And 
he never come down till the season 
was clean over. And so last year I 
wrote him again. No answer. And 
I wrote him again! And he never 
answered a line. Just ignored me!” 

His voice now had become high- 
pitched in his anger. “Yeah! He 


-thinks I ain’t as good as him. Two 


weeks ago I wrote him again. I told 
him about having to lock my traps 
tokeep’em. Yeah! I got one locked 
right now—that bear trap I showed 
you—locked to a tree!” 

“‘What—the big one with the ter- 
rible spikes? What animal is that 
set for?” 

“Panthers, Even they are bad this 
year. What the Mexicans don’t 
steal the panthers eat. Everything 
against me—including the game war- 
den. But you watch me! I’m gonna 
get even with that pin-head! I never 
seen a man yet what done me dirt 
that I didn’t get even with. Last 
time I wrote him I says I’m not buy- 
ing no license this year. I says come 
and get me, if you’re man enough. 
See if he ignores me now! Scotty says 
he’s down. He'll be looking for me. 
But he’ll never take me to jail!” 
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Old Tarn opened the stove and 
spat venomously into the interior. 

Stuart seized upon the pause in the 
pent-up flood of the old man’s con- 
versation to take his departure. 
"Well, Tarn, I must be going. I 
just came by to tell you that I’m 
headed out.” 

“Sorry. I wish you could make 
the trap-line with me.” 

Stuart’s face clouded. “I did want 
to. I wanted to paint that fox in the 
trap, like I told you. The mountain 
lion would be even better. I’m prob- 
ably missing a splendid chance. But 
you see how it is. I don’t dare linger. 
Dad’s in a serious way.” 

“T understand, friend. You bet- 
ter hurry. You've got a long drive. 
Don’t let an old man keep you no 
longer. Time for me to go anyhow.” 

Old Tarn ushered his guest to the 
door. They shook hands. Stuart 
Then he faced about. 


turned to go. 
“Tarn,” he said. “I hope you watch 


your step today. Dodge the game 
warden if you can.” 

“Don’t worry none about me,” 
said the old man. “I can take care 
of myself—anywhere. So long.” 

Stuart said goodbye and walked 
away into the black world that sur- 
rounded Old Tarn’s shack. 

Far in the east, a faint, dull gray 
space was beginning to form, the 
courier of the still distant sun. 

Old Tarn slowly shut the door. 
Slowly he donned his ragged gray 
hat, long since turned the color of 
dirt, picked up the carcass of a go- 
pher that he had killed for bait the 
day before and crammed it into his 
blood-stained pocket. Then, turning 
low the lamp wick, he opened the 
door and left. Lost in thought, he 
subconsciously made his way to the 
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track of a nearby deserted railroad 
and walked alongside the tie-ends. 

A breeze had sprung up and grad- 
ually folded back the inky blanket of 
clouds toward the west, allowing the 
stars to peep out on the false dawn. 
The dark gray in the east by slow 
degrees was becoming lighter and 
lighter, grayer and grayer. Now a 
shapeless cloud was visible on the 
eastern horizon—a dark brown 
smudge in a dark gray sky. Above 
it a lone star twinkled with that cold 
lack of radiance of early dawn—a 
silver star, cold, distant, unattain- 
able. 

As he walked Old Tarn could now 
see the rails before him. They 
stretched away, dull gray ribbons of 
silver, beckoning, mysterious, disap- 
pearing into nothingness ahead. To 
his right wound the creek, an undulat- 
ing band of silver, narrowing at 
places. Gray, everything, with the 
cold gray of early dawn—a gray 
world, corded with mysterious silver 
bands, leading God knew where. 

The dark brown smudge of cloud 
in the east slowly became more and 
more alive with color, changing to a 
reddish brown, and then old rose, 
while the rest of the world became 
a lighter and lighter gray. Now he 
could discern the demarcation be- 
tween the deep green of the ever- 
greens in the hills—the cedar, oak 
and mesquite—and the dark gray 
trunks of the stark cottonwood trees 
on the banks of the silver stream. 
Far away, set on the summit of a 
high hill, the green parabolical body 
of a single mesquite, its gray trunk 
invisible in the gray atmosphere, 
floated as if magically suspended in 
air. 
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The shape above the horizon 
faded once more to a dark smudge, 
but soon again became vibrant with 
life—a brilliant orange, a deep yel- 
low a light yellow; then at last its 
color slowly, almost imperceptibly 
died and it materialized into a dark 
cloud, suspended in a cloud-flecked 
blue sky. Slowly and majestically be- 
neath it the shinning rim of the vast 
Arizona sun crept upward from be- 
hind a distant mountain. 

Old Tarn had paused for a mo- 
ment to witness the stupendous 
everyday spectacle. He took a deep 
breath and rejoiced that he was alive. 
For a moment he stood still—a lone 
figure in a vast panorama of barren 
mountains, where man somehow 
seemed not to belong. Then he 
picked up the dead gopher and con- 
tinued on his plodding way between 
the majestic red cliffs that flank that 
little-used railroad. Nearby the lit- 
tle stream still murmured, no longer 
mysterious, with the light of the 
morning sun glinting from its sur- 
face. 

Ahead, he presently discerned 
something moving, bounding down 
the railroad track—a little animal, 
black and white—a skunk, late re- 
turning to his lair. Old Tarn sprang 
after it at top speed. The skunk 
bounded faster, but it was no match 
for the trapper, aged though he was. 
He ran it down and stamped it to 
death with his heavy work shoes. 
Out of breath, he picked up and sur- 
veyed the lifeless remains. In the 
parlance of the trapper, it was a 
“broad,” that is, it had a broad white 
stripe down its back which made its 
fur less valuable than that which had 
a narrow stripe, or no stripe at all. 

“Funny what a man’ll do for a 
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skunk,” mused old Tarn aloud. “A 
broad. Looked pretty running down 
the track for his life. What chance 
did he have against me?” 

He laid the body by the side of the 
track and placed a stone on its neck 
so that, should it come alive, it could 
not get away. He would get it upon 
his return. 

Farther on, he turned to the left, 
climbed between the barbed strands 
of the railroad fence and descended 
to the bank of the stream. On the 
other side he had a trap set in a 
small ravine, near a cottonwood tree. 
He heard the jingle of the trap 
chains and then saw the animal, a 
gray fox, a beautiful, proud thing, 
standing near a boulder. 

He picked up a long stick that he 
used daily and by its aid picked his 
way from rock to rock across the 
creek. The chains rattled again and 
again. He came nearer. The fox 
drew back as far as the chain would 
allow. 

He picked up a dead tree limb. 
Drawing nearer, he hit the beautiful 
gray animal over the head in a me- 
thodical way. It drew back, snarling 
in pain, voicing its defiance against 
the all-conquering man-animal. He 
hit it again, twice, thrice, and it 
crumpled into a heap. He grabbed 
it by the neck and turned its head up. 

“Are you dead, boy?” he said, in 
a not unkind tone. 

The next four traps were empty. 
A raccoon had walked over the sec- 
ond which was set in the creek bed. 
The fourth had held a fox but a 
panther had robbed the trapper of 
his prey, leaving only patches of gray 
fur scattered about. 

“Them damned panthers!” he 
muttered, as he reset the trap, in the 
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hope of catching a hungry coyote at- 
tracted by the smell of blood. 

The fifth trap also was empty. He 
lifted it, took it up a rocky canyon 
and reset it in the sand, using the 
gopher for bait. 

The next he had set in a grove 
of small mesquite trees, anchored to 
a dead limb. Both the trap and the 
limb were gone. From the spot led 
the large, dog-like tracks of a coyote. 
Old Tarn tracked it like an Indian. 

In a few minutes he overtook the 
gaunt, brown animal, burdened with 
man’s curse, chased him down and 
left his life’s blood in the sand. Lay- 
ing the body by the side of the track, 
he continued on. 

He came to a high, gravel-decked 
bridge beneath which the stream 
flowed, and here he abandoned the 
railroad. Below the bridge he had 
set a trap in the sand of the creek 
bed, near the water’s edge. A round, 
roly-poly little animal was caught in 
it—a raccoon, gray with a ringed 
tail. He killed it with a rock and 
dragged it out by the trap chain. 

Only one leg had been caught in 
the trap and this the plucky little ani- 
mal had almost gnawed off above the 
cruel steel jaws. Another ten minutes 
and the little fellow would have been 
free, minus one leg. 

“Brave little guy,” commented old 
Tarn as he released the trap. ‘Too 
bad. Fine fur though—’coon’s high 
this season.” 

The next two traps were also set 
in the creek bed. Raccoons had 
walked all about the first but never 
exactly over it. 

Along the bank at this spot with 
his woodsman’s eye he read a page 
from the development of a tragedy. 
Sometime during the night a deer 
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had passed this way, and behind it 
had come a panther with feline swift- 
ness, sureness and silence. Barring a 
miracle that deer had fallen to a 
swift, sudden onslaught of claws and 
jaws from behind. The thought 
stirred anew his animosity against 
the panther tribe. 

He was glad he had not caught 
the last raccoon; the great cats had 
eaten enough of his catch already. 
He wondered what luck he had had 
with the huge bear trap, padlocked 
to the tree. He might have a pan- 
ther. He hoped he would;. it was 
about time for him to begin evening 
the score with these fierce competi- 
tors of his. 

The next trap had been sprung 
by a horse’s hoofs. The tracks were 
fresh, the rider evidently having 
passed by less than an hour before. 
Old Tarn cursed the Dude Ranch in 
an eloquent outburst of passion. This 
springing of traps was becoming an 
old and distasteful story to him. He 
had advanced his trapline farther 
and farther away from his shack in 
the hope of getting beyond the radius 
of the Dude Ranch excursions but 
here was a trap sprung in this out-of- 
way place miles down the track. He 
might see this rider before he turned 
back, and if he did . . . he would 
give him a piece of his mind. With 
hurried, angry fingers he sprung the 
trap, took half a sheet of a mail- 
order catalogue from his pocket, 
spread it over the jaws, and tucked 
under the ends. Then he adjusted 
the trap with the careful hand of a 
master and sprinkled a thin layer of 
sand over the paper. 

A barren rocky hill stretched up- 
ward to his right. He ascended it 
by way of a stony canyon. 
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Overhead the skies were fulfilling 
their destiny as predicted by early 
morning. The multitudinous small 
clouds had now united to form one 
immense gray blanket, blotting out 
the lights of the universe. Before 
the day was over the tears of Heaven 
seemed doomed to fall. 

Old Tarn slowly plodded up the 
long slope. Three traps on the as- 
cent had been untouched. Luck was 
bad today. 

At the summit, he stood for a 
moment, drinking in the view and 
the unusually damp air. He felt fine, 
he told himself—but—just a bit 
lonely. There were times when he 
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wished he had stuck it out with the 
wife of long ago. If he had, perhaps 
—but all those things were past now. 
He had made his bed. 

He started down a narrow canyon, 
even rougher than that he had as- 
cended. He would make the panther 
trap, then go back to the shack and 
build a fire. Then he would put on 
his pot of beans and salt pork, light 
a lamp and read in lonely comfort. 
He quickened his steps. 

Halfway down the slope a burly 
figure stepped from behind a clump 
of mesquite. Old Tarn’s heart 
leaped as he recognized Wheeler, the 
despised game warden. 


(To be concluded in the next issue.) 


HUMILITY 


I ask no more 
Than that the mouths be fed 
Within my door; 
A shelt’ring roof o’er head— 
For weary ones, a bed 
When toil is o’er. 


I ask no more 
Than that my children grow 
With joys that soar 
To heights where they shall sow 
The seed of love—and know 
What life stands for. 


I ask no more 

Than that the lamp be bright 
To guide me o’er 

The road, From out the night’s 

Bleak shadows, into light— 
When life is o’er. 


—BEN SAVAGE. 





THE FACTORY WORKER®’ STAKE IN THE 
ELIMINATION OF INDUSTRIAL HOME WORK 


Mary ANDERSON 
Director, Women’s Bureau, U. S. Department of Labor 


“ ORNING at the needle, 
M noon at the needle, night 
still at the needle.” These 
were words from the lips of a tired 
Mexican woman in Texas who 
worked at home 15 hours a day sew- 
ing exquisite infants’ and children’s 
dresses, for making a dozen of which 
she was paid less than a single gar- 
ment sold for at retail. “Can’t live 
on what I make; the prices are lower 
each time I get a bundle. What can 
I do?” So spoke another Texas home 
worker, a girl of 19 living with an 
unemployed sister and a mother con- 
fined to bed with tuberculosis. 

These women were among needle- 
trades home workers visited in Texas 
by Women’s Bureau agents. The 
conditions they describe are typical 
of home work everywhere. Instead 
of turning to home work only when 
they are free from other household 
duties, women home workers are 
forced to neglect their home and fam- 
ily responsibilities under the pressure 
of industry to fulfill definite orders 
at a definite time. Wages are so low 
—in Texas 65 per cent of the women 
home workers on infants’ and chil- 
dren’s dresses who reported were 
earning on an average less than 5 
cents an hour—that many hours, 
often far into the night, must be spent 
at work to make even the most mea- 
ger earnings. Children and other 
members of the family are drawn 
in to help. Bedrooms, living rooms 
or kitchens are used as workshops, 
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overcrowding homes, in too many 
cases already cramped, and making a 
happy family social life impossible. 
Exploitation of women home workers 
and undermined health and family 
life invariably accompany home work. 

Factory wage earners, however, 
can not regard these conditions as an 
evil which does not vitally concern 
them. In fact, home work constitutes 
a threat to their own working stand- 
ards. Because of their lack of con- 


tact with each other, industrial home 
workers have not organized. Since 
their need is great, they accept very 
low pay and deplorable work condi- 


tions. In doing this, they uncon- 
sciously compete with factory work- 
ers in the same industry who are try- 
ing to maintain through organization 
fair working conditions. Since they 
form a reservoir of cheap labor, in- 
dustrial home workers tend to drag 
down the wages of all workers and 
generally lower the standards of em- 
ployment in any industry where they 
work. So, in Texas, the low earnings 
of home workers making infants’ and 
children’s garments were undoubtedly 
a contributing factor in lowering wage 
standards of factories making the 
same product. In fact the median 
week’s earnings of women in four 
such factories were only $5.70. 
Workers in many industries are 
faced with this problem. A conspicu- 
ous example is furnished by the work- 
ers in the glove industry, studied by 
the Women’s Bureau in the summer 
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of 1933. In Fulton County, New 
York, the chief center of the fine 
glove industry, nearly two-fifths of 
the workers on the payrolls of fac- 
tories visited were home workers liv- 
ing not only in the two cities, Glovers- 
ville and Johnstown, but scattered 
through the neighboring towns, vil- 
. lages, and farms. The glove workers 
of this district are a skilled craft 
group, born and brought up in this 
one industry. As one worker put it, 
glove making is carried on from 
“birth to death,” at home or in the 
factory. While factory workers have 
been organized for a long time, the 
home workers are unorganized. Al- 
though a highly skilled and organized 
industry, the median week’s earnings 
for women factory workers was only 
$12.65 for a full-time week of from 
49 to 49% hours, a wage undoubt- 


edly influenced by the low wages paid 
home workers. 

All or parts of hundreds of differ- 
ent articles are made by home work. 
It is carried on in every State in the 
nation—on farms, in rural communi- 


ties, and in cities. Making artificial 
flowers, carding snaps and buttons, 
assembling fountain pens and pencils, 
making lamp shades, shelling pecans, 
inserting chenille dots in veils, mak- 
ing women’s dresses, crocheting 
berets, caning chairs, knitting sports- 
wear, and making hand embroidered 
handkerchiefs—these are among the 
occupations at which women work in 
their homes for private industry. 
Sometimes the work is unskilled, 
such as stringing beads. At other 
times it is skilled, such as embroider- 
ing infants’ dresses or appliqueing 
bedspreads. But whatever the work, 
the wages, under this system of manu- 
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facture, are low:—for crocheting 
berets, 4 to 5 cents an hour; for em- 
broidery, 11 cents an hour; for card- 
ing needles, pins, hooks and eyes, and 
snaps, 8 cents an hour. In some in- 
stances wages are as low as I cent 
or 2 cents an hour. 

In many thousands of homes 
throughout the nation, women will 
take work to do in their homes even 
at these low wages, because they are 
desperately anxious to earn money to 
increase family incomes which have 
been rendered inadequate by low 
wages or unemployment. Unscru- 
pulous manufacturers turn over work 
to these women not only because of 
the low wages they will accept but 
also because in this way they can 
escape the costs of workroom and 
equipment rent, of power, heat and 
light, thus shifting onto the home 
workers much of the burden of pro- 
duction costs. 

In addition to being paid low 
wages, many expenses are borne by 
the home workers. Often they are 
forced to furnish their own equip- 
ment. In the glove industry, for ex- 
ample, where much of the home work 
is machine sewing, home workers 
must furnish their own machines, 
motors, power, repairs, and oil. In 
some industries such as the needle 
trades, home workers are held re- 
sponsible for spoiled or imperfect 
material. Usually the time and ex- 
pense involved in obtaining the work 
from the factories and returning it 
also is a burden on the home workers. 
The hardship which this causes ap- 
peared in a study made by the Wom- 
en’s Bureau of home workers in the 
lace industry in Rhode Island. Here 
workers reported that they often had 
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to wait a long time or make more 
than one trip because the lace was 
not ready when they called the first 
time. The same situation prevailed 
in needle-trades home work in Texas 
where one worker said, ‘“The worst 
part is standing, waiting for work. 
They examine your work before they 
pay you; you wait till they do that.” 

From this analysis of the bad in- 
dustrial practices of this whole sys- 
tem, factory workers must realize 
that the existence of such an exploited 
group of workers in any industry ren- 
ders impossible the maintenance of 
adequate factory employment stand- 
ards. Next to the home workers 
themselves who endure extreme hard- 
ship, factory workers are the group 
most severely affected by the injurious 
consequences of this system of manu- 
facture, and their organizations could 
do much to remedy the situation. 

Attempts at legal regulation of in- 
dustrial home work have already been 
made. In fact 15 States have passed 
laws attempting to prohibit or regu- 
late home work. Most of these laws 
have been enacted mainly with the 
purpose of protecting the consumer 
and have aimed at maintaining clean- 
liness, adequate lighting and ventila- 
tion and freedom from infectious and 
contagious disease in homes where 
work is carried on. Under the 
N. R. A. the codes approved for 53 
industries provided for the abolish- 
ment of home work either immedi- 
ately or after a period permitted for 
adjustments. 

However, experience under the 
State laws has shown that regulatory 
legislation is extremely difficult to en- 
force since home work is so scattered 
and hard to trace. Home workers 
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often live quite a distance from the 
factories, one home worker on gloves 
visited by the Women’s Bureau living 
as far as 120 miles away from the 
factory from which she was getting 
work. A major factor in making en- 
forcement difficult is the shipment of 
home work from one State to another. 
For example, a study of the needle- 
trades home workers in Texas showed 
home work being done for firms with 
headquarters in New York. When 
one agent complained of the low rates 
being paid, he was told by the New 
York office that he “must compete 
with the cheap Puerto Rico labor or 
lose the contract.’”’ Moreover, en- 
forcement in one community simply 
drives unscrupulous employers to 
other localities. The situation is 
further complicated by the use by 
manufacturers of contractors to give 
out the work and the shifting of re- 
sponsibility onto them. 

Under these conditions regular in- 
spection of the homes which is essen- 
tial to law enforcement is impossible. 
Adequate protection can not be given 
either home and factory workers or 
the consuming public, which has to 
bear through taxes the expense of 
carrying out the inspection. Even 
when inspectors do visit homes they 
can not positively determine what 
hours are being worked, whether chil- 
dren are being employed, or whether 
contagious disease is present. 

These facts presented in a recent 
nation-wide survey of the industrial 
home work situation made by the 
Women’s Bureau lead to the conclu- 
sion that the only real solution to the 
problem lies in the complete prohibi- 
tion of all home work in all States. 
The same conclusion was reached by 
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the Second National Conference on 
Labor Legislation recently held in 
Asheville, North Carolina. As 
adopted by this conference, the re- 
port of the Committee on Industrial 
Home Work said: “The Committee 
agrees that the only way to control 
these growing evils of industrial home 
work is by its complete abolition.” 
As transition steps in those States 
where home work is widespread, both 
the Women’s Bureau report and that 
of the Committee on Industrial Home 
Work of the Conference on Labor 
Legislation, recommend regulatory 
steps to be taken leading to complete 
abolition. 

In order to safeguard the interests 
of women skilled at some craft who 
want to sell products which they make 
in their spare time, the Women’s 
Bureau report suggests further that 


handicraft production centers be set 
up in communities where these women 
‘live, whether they be rural, small- 
town, or city-neighborhood sections. 
At such centers, rates of pay and 
hours of labor would be regulated so 
as to insure the women adequate pay, 


and protect their families. Many 
skilled craftswomen have expressed 
an interest in such centers and a will- 
ingness to work in them. 

Today the problem of industrial 
home work assumes increasing im- 
portance. With millions still unem- 
ployed many families are willing to 
take work into their homes at almost 
any pay. Since the abolishment of the 
N.R.A. there has been a general 
break down of industrial standards, 
and there are indications that already 
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a tendency exists toward a growing 
use of industrial home work. 

The dismissal of married and older 
women from industry accelerates this 
trend. Many of these women, unable 
to obtain jobs, are forced by family 
need to resort to industrial home 
work. That married older women 
form a substantial proportion of in- 
dustrial home workers has been shown 
in the Women’s Bureau studies. Home 
workers on handkerchiefs studied in 
California were largely middle-aged, 
married women. Of the home work- 
ers in the needle trades in Texas, 4 
out of every 9 were married and more 
than one-fourth were 40 or older, 
Among the glove workers, the pro- 
portion who were married was twice 
as great for the home workers as for 
the factory workers and the propor- 
tion as old as 50 years more than 
twice as great. 

Members of every community 
must be made aware of the extent 
to which industrial home work is 
carried on within their midst. There 
are many people ignorant of the 
closeness of the problem to them- 
selves. For example, a college presi- 
dent after receiving the Women’s 
Bureau study on home work wrote: 
“The disclosures were a distinct sur- 
prise and shock to me, I thought I 
knew something of the industria] situ- 
ation in my State but have come to 
realize that there are certain unwhole- 
some aspects of it that I had missed 
completely. The findings should pro- 
vide material for wise legislation in 
our States and possibly a general act 
bearing on the whole matter by Con- 
gress itself.” 
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Progress of Gasoline Station Unions 


H. A. BRADLEY 


President, Gasoline Station Operators National Council 


ITH the passage of the 

National Industrial Recov- 

ery Act in 1933, the filling 
station employees of the country saw 
some hope of an immediate better- 
ment of the intolerable conditions un- 
der which they have worked for the 
past ten years. They hoped and 
believed that when a Code of Fair 
Competition was adopted for the 
Petroleum Industry, the code would 
provide decent living wages and 
would reduce working hours from 
8414 per week, which was then the 
average for the industry, to prob- 
ably 40. Great was their disappoint- 
ment when upon adoption of the 
code, it was learned that the mini- 
mum had been established of four- 
teen to fifteen dollars per week and 
instead of 40 hours, the maximum 
had been set at 48. While this con- 
stituted considerable betterment of 
their working conditions, it also 
brought to a large number of these 
men the realization that if they were 
to improve their conditions beyond 
the point that had been provided in 
the code, it would be necessary for 
them to substitute some action of 
their own. 

Filling station employees had 
never before organized into labor 
unions but apparently the idea grew 
almost simultaneously in many dis- 
tricts to attempt organization and 
affiliation with the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. In July, 1933, or- 
ganization meetings were under way 
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in St. Louis, Missouri; Akron and 
Cleveland, Ohio; South Bend and 
Fort Wayne, Indiana; Green Bay, 
Wisconsin, and St. Paul, Minnesota, 
and by the first part of August most 
of these unions were chartered by the 
A. F. of L. under Federal Labor 
Union Charters. 

A few months later, Gasoline Serv- 
ice Station and Warehouse Employ- 
ees Union No. 18362 of St. Louis, 
Missouri, asked the Petroleum Com- 
panies to meet with them for the 
purpose of negotiating a wage and 
working agreement. Failure of the 
companies to negotiate with the union 
resulted in a strike and the dispute 
was ultimately submitted to the 
Petroleum Labor Policy Board. 
Through the efforts of Dr. William 
M. Leiserson, Chairman of that 
Board, it was agreed to call off the 
strike and submit the whole matter 
to arbitration, with the Petroleum 
Labor Policy Board acting as arbi- 
trator. The local union received a 
fair decision from the arbitrator and 
the effects and results of this strike 
did much to stimulate organization 
among filling station employees from 
that time on. It had clearly demon- 
strated to filling station men that 
they could successfully gain their ob- 
jectives through proper organization. 

However, there was immediately 
launched a campaign by the Oil Com- 
panies to set up and foster company- 
union plans and a great deal of in- 
timidation and coercion was used by 
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some of the companies against those 
of its employees who dared to be- 
come active in A. F. of L. unions. 
This was also practiced on many oc- 
casions against men who merely 
signified their intention to join. 

In April, 1934, Gasoline Station 
Operators Union No. 18378, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, attempted to deal with 
the employers but were ignored and 
a strike was called which lasted four 
weeks. This strike was also settled 
through the medium of arbitration. 
This strike and the result in victory 
for the union proved conclusively to 
the oil companies that it was useless 
to believe that organization of their 
filling station employees was an im- 
possibility. 

Organization of new unions pro- 
gressed at a very rapid rate from this 
point on and by the early summer of 
1934, there were filling station 
unions from Florida to Michigan and 
from California to New York. Sev- 
eral very good agreements had been 
negotiated in the meantime, and 
many of the conditions of employ- 
ment had been improved under these 
agreements to a point never before 
believed possible. Wage increases 
were obtained both through the arbi- 
tration proceedings which had gone 
before and through the later negotia- 
tions which amounted, in some in- 
stances, to as much as 80 per cent. 
Twenty-five per cent would probably 
be a fair over-all average of increases 
secured under these agreements. 

December, 1934, found such a 
number of filling station unions or- 
ganized that it was considered neces- 
sary to provide some better means of 
coordinating their activities and 
clearing their affairs than had here- 
tofore existed. Accordingly, Presi- 
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dent Green, of the American Federa. 
tion of Labor, called a National 
Conference of the unions January 
24, 1935, in Akron, Ohio. At this 
conference was formed, with the full 
approval of the A. F. of L., the Gas. 
oline Station Operators National 
Council. The purpose of the Coun. 
cil is not only to coordinate the activ- 
ities of the unions, but to promote 
organization and facilitate collective 
bargaining. 

The National Council functions 
under an executive head and an ex. 
ecutive board. Its national head- 
quarters are at 739 First Central 
Tower Building, Akron, Ohio. As- 
sistance in negotiating with the oil 
companies, counsel with the unions, 
interchange of information and expe- 
rience, and organization work has 
been carried on consistently by the 
National Council. The subterfuge 
of station leasing has been a very 
great problem but is being curbed 
with some measure of success and has 
not proved to be an insurmountable 
barrier to further organization work. 

There have been seventy-two local 
unions chartered and while there has 
been some mortality, it probably is 
not in as great proportions as that 
which has occurred among the unions 
of some other. industries which have 
been newly organized. The last two 
months have seen an active revival of 
local unions that had previously 
failed to function effectively. 

The gasoline station unions will 
convene in Indianapolis, Indiana, 
January 20, 1936, in their second na- 
tional convention and there is every 
indication that the representation 
will be much greater than was that 
of a year ago, when the National 
Council was first formed. 
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With the progress which has been 
made by these unions in the short 
time they have been in existence and 
with their large potential member- 
ship, we may well expect that it will 


Rates in Manufactured Gas 


Supplementing the rates and un- 
ion agreements for Gas and By- 
Product Coke Plants which were 
included in the AMERICAN FEDERA- 
TIONIST for December, the attached 


be but a short time until the workers 
of this vast industry will enter the 
front ranks of the Organized Labor 
Movement as represented by the 
American Federation of Labor. 


and By-Product Coke Plants 


tabular comparisons set forth com- 
parable rates in important By-Prod- 
uct Coke Plants in the East and in 
two Manufactured Gas Plants in New 


England. 


BY-PRODUCT COKE 


Milwaukee 
Coke & 
Gas Co. 


Connecticut Wood 
Coke Co. 


Rainey Philadelphia 
Koppers 


Coke Co. 


Everett 
Coke Co. Coke 





Mechanical Dept. 
Pipe-Fitter 
Millwright 
Millwright’s Helper 
Blacksmith 


Battery Dept. 
Ce Rr ee 


Heaters 
Patchers 


By-Product Dept. 
Engineer 
Operator 


Saturator 


Railway Dept. 
Engineer 
Brakeman 
Conductor 


Carpenters 
Machinists 
Pushermen 
Producer Foremen 
Bridge Operator 
Welder 


.go & .67 
-79 ‘ .67 

604% 53 
.81 .81 


-76 .60 
60 


.62% : ; 58 
61% : : 56 
.63% d 7. 74 
714 . . -53 


65 
.69 
49 


71 
.62 
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MANUFACTURED GAS 


Lawrence Gas & 
Electric Co. 


Malden Gas 
Workers Union 





Water Gas Helper 
Meter Setters 
Machinists 

St. or Gang Foremen 
Janitors 


Meter Room Foreman 
Blacksmith Helper 


Retorts 
Engineers 
Watchmen 


Crane Operators 
Truck Drivers 
Carpenters 
Laborers 


Flour, Feed and Cereal Industry 


Reports from our directly affili- 
ated unions in the Flour, Feed and 


Cereal Industry which are in reply 
to questionnaires sent out by the 
American Federation of Labor in- 
clude much information which will 
be helpful in the development of 
organization in this industry and 
in strengthening those unions which 


are already in existence. The new 
interest in the development of or- 
ganization among these workers is 
due directly to the resolution on 
this subject which was unanimously 
adopted at the Atlantic City Conven- 
tion of the American Federation of 
Labor. 

Resolution No. 26—By Delegate 
T. E. Cunningham, Minnesota State 
Federation of Labor: 

Wuereas, Flour and Cereal Mill 
Workers’ Federal Labor Unions 
in the state of Minnesota sponsored 
a resolution in the 1935 Convention 
of the Minnesota State Federation of 


$22. 

25.00 to 31.00 26. 

33 

27 

20 

24. 

21 

9. 

30. 

-50 44. 

00 25 
.00 17. 
.00 to 31.50 24. 
50 36. 
.00 Garage 23. 
Gas Wks. 21. 

.00 to 33.60 28 .80 to 37.00 

-90 to 29.70 25.20 to 28.00 

.§0 30.00 
30 to 28.80 22.00 
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Labor urging that special effort be 
made to organize the employees of 
flour and cereal mills in the United 
States and Canada, and requested 
that this subject matter be submitted 
to the Convention of the American 
Federation of Labor at Atlantic City 
in October; therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, That the Executive 
Council of the American Federation 
of Labor be directed to conduct a 
survey of the possibilities of securing 
a thorough organization of the flour 
and cereal mill workers, and that the 
State Federations of Labor be urged 
to render every effort in securing or- 
ganization of such flour and cereal 
mills as are operating in their respec- 
tive states. 

In addition to details which have 
been received from our unions there 
has also been correspondence with the 
State Federations of Labor which are 
specifically included in the above reso- 
lution. 

As a result of the information ac- 
cumulated to date a record is being 
compiled ef those plants which should 
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be included in this organization work, 
of men who may be counted upon to 
assist with this organization, and of 
points advanced by our unions as fac- 
tors which must be reckoned with in 
this campaign. From reports which 
our unions have submitted it is clear 
that there are a few outstanding 
reasons why there is a real need 
for the development of organization 
throughout the industry at the pres- 
ent time. These may be summarized 
briefly as follows: 


1. Sinc€é the N.R.A., there has 
developed ‘a tendency toward longer 
hours of work and lower rates of pay. 

2. Those plants which are organ- 
ized are already experiencing or are 
threatened with the transfer of avail- 
able work from their plants to unor- 
ganized centers. 

3. Organized plants are in compe- 
tition with those in which unions have 
not yet been developed. 

4. In some sections there appears 
to be a gentlemen’s agreement be- 
tween the operators, which involves 
refusal to sign an agreement and co- 
operation in case of labor difficulties. 

5. Some of the organized plants 
find that they are unable to increase 
their rates until rates are lifted in 
the unorganized competing mills. 
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The three outstanding obstacles 
which appear to stand in the way of 
early organization of the plants in 
this industry are: 


1. Company unions 

2. Union discrimination 

3. The lack of understanding on 
the part of workers of what organi- 
zation means. 


The interest which has been ex- 
pressed in further information on the 
operations of particular companies in 
the industry, on earnings within the in- 
dustry, on rates of pay in the various 
plants and on other conditions which 
are of importance to union groups 
negotiating agreements, clearly shows 
that these unions are making every 
effort to secure more favorable con- 
ditions of employment through col- 
lective bargaining. 

To assist them in gathering needed 
materials, the American Federation 
of Labor has compiled a statement 
under the caption “Information For 
Wage Negotiations—Wheat Flour 
Milling Industry.” This statement 
is available to those who are seeking 
further facts on the industry and the 
references included on sources of gen- 
eral information may well prove help- 
ful to workers in other industries. 
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WORKERS’ EDUCATION UNDER W.P.A. 


Hitpa W. SMITH AND BARBARA DONALD 


HE Works Progress Adminis- 
T sation recently decided to carry 

on the Emergency Education 
Program by means of state projects. 
Projects are being approved rapidly 
and the program should get under 
way in a very short time. 

This plan places the responsibility 
for establishing an educational proj- 
ect and for developing a genuine pro- 
gram directly on the states. There 
will be no earmarked funds for edu- 
cational purposes. Each state will be 
allotted a certain number of work 
relief dollars which may be used to 
develop any of the many different 
projects approved by the Works 
Progress Administration. Approval 
does not necessarily mean that the 
project will be undertaken, as many 
more projects than there are funds 
available have been approved. All 
work relief activities must be spon- 
sored by a public institution or de- 
partment, and in the majority of the 
educational projects submitted the 
sponsoring body has been the State 
Department of Education. 

The development of an emergency 
educational program in any one state 
depends therefore upon the strength 
of community and official interest. 
Individuals or groups wishing adult 
education to be carried on in their 
state should cooperate to take defi- 
nite steps in securing local approval 
and support of such a program. 

The Federal Emergency Work- 
ers’ Education Program has now been 
in existence for two years. It has 
been difficult to secure experienced 
teachers from the relief rolls or to 
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provide adequate training for the un- 
experienced. 

In New England, approximately 
60 teachers eligible to teach this win- 
ter in New England attended a six 
weeks training course for teachers of 
workers’ education, held last Septem- 
ber, at Yale University. Both Rhode 
Island and Connecticut have planned 
for workers’ programs and a full 
time supervisor will probably be ap- 
pointed in Connecticut. Plans are 
being discussed for a program of 
rural study groups in Vermont, 
Maine, and New Hampshire, taught 
by emergency education teachers, and 
sponsored by the State Agricultural 
Extension Services. A conference of 
the Directors of Emergency Educa- 
tion and of the Agricultural Exten- 
sion Services, the county agents of 
the Extension Service, and other in- 
terested individuals was held at the 
New Hampshire State University. A 
tentative program was drawn up; a 
training course for county agents and 
emergency teachers of workers’ edu- 
cation would be organized; small 
family discussion units would be 
formed using old school buildings 
and meeting houses; discussion would 
focus on general economic and social 
questions as they relate to the rural 
problems of this region; radio broad- 
casts, local conferences, pamphlet ma- 
terial would be developed as educa- 
tional devices. In Massachusetts a 
project has been submitted by the 
Public Park and Recreation Associa- 
tion, which has offered the use of its 
many facilities. 

Florida has opened a special train- 
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ing center at the State University and 
has enrolled a group of trainees well 
prepared for workers’ education 
through trade union and industrial 
experience. In Georgia an interest- 
ing project has developed out of the 
National Youth Camp for Unem- 
ployed Women which carried on a 
real workers’ education program this 
autumn. Several of the more mature 
students may be used to teach in work- 
ers’ classes. Under the supervision 
of the State Supervisor and the Youth 
Director, these girls might be placed 
as leaders or educational assistants 
in the community centers, which the 
NYA plans to establish in each 
county. Tennessee will probably 


have about 20 teachers in workers’ 
education and is planning to concen- 
trate in the four chief industrial cities. 

In the Middle West strong pro- 
grams wili probably be carried on in 


Kansas, Missouri, Michigan and Wis- 
consin. Chicago has a group of 
teachers who initiated a very success- 
ful self-training course this summer 
when class work was temporarily 
halted. In addition to definite con- 
tent courses in economics and labor 
history, a detailed survey was made 
of the various sections of the city de- 
scribing the type of community, the 
educational and cultural facilities, the 
prospects for a workers’ education 
program, etc. A training center, at- 
tended by 35 Oklahoma teachers, was 
organized in that State and a full- 
time Supervisor appointed. A State 
Supervisor has been appointed in 
North Dakota and a program already 
initiated by the Farmers’ Union. 

On the Pacific Coast workers’ edu- 
cation has the active backing of or- 
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ganized labor groups. Two Teacher 
Training Centers were carried on this’ 
autumn, one at the State University 
at Berkeley, where the trainees had 
the opportunity to live and study with 
the industrial workers attending the 
Western Summer School, and the 
other at Seattle, Washington. Port- 
land, Oregon, had a fine program of 
trade union classes last year and the 
same group of teachers are ready to 
go back on the job this winter. Last 
winter at the weekly meetings of the 
Central Labor Council, a representa- 
tive of workers’ education lead brief 
discussions. 

Detailed reports of the Teacher 
Training Centers are coming in. A 
typical center might well be Colorado 
which enrolled among its 35 trainees, 
coal miners, farmers, and recent col- 
lege graduates. For many of them 
this new experience of living and 
working with people of quite differ- 
ent backgrounds and_ philosophies 
was in itself one of the most impor- 
tant indirect educational benefits of 
the center. An original method of 
conducting Current Events discussions 
was used. Each evening the class 
imagined itself a group of farmers, 
industrial workers, or unemployed, 
and discussion was carried on as was 
thought would be appropriate or sat- 
isfactory to that particular audience. 
The morning was given over to regu- 
lar classes in economics and methods 
of teaching but the afternoons were 
left free for special interest groups 
in every subject from drama, labor, 
journalism, and music to special study 
groups on cooperatives and farm 
problems, 





SHALL WE ACCEPT PERMANENT 
UNEMPLOYMENT? 


LTHOUGH the new year has_ program, there is still no prospect of 
A opened with an employment work for more than a mere handful 
situation more encouraging on of the 11,400,000 unemployed. We 

the whole than any since the PRA may expect the Spring pick-up in in- 


Record for Eight Years 
Per Cent of Union Members Unemployed 
Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Ave. 
Total i 18 #4 16 13 #«&W I2 9g 10 9g IO 13 
All Trades se we we BR US 9 9 9 10 Ir 12 6 1 
a a a) a | a) a; ey 
27 27 26 25 25 25 26 26 26 26 27 30 = 26 
ses FPF FReaAaBPA FARR ZF 
35 34 34 33 33 31 3I 31 29 «#27 «28 2 31 
28 26 25 24 24 25 28 28 25 +2 25 27 = 26 
26 22 21 2 23 «27 ~«(33 20 23 
23° 
Total 36 38 32 35 22 2% 19 18 23 
Building Trades 30 34 29 «260 «619: «61618 22 32 
38 41 40 37 37 39 39 38 45 
SI 52 50 48 48 50 53 
62 63 65 61 62 & 65 
70 72 #71 68 66 67 62 


58 55 58 57 55 57 56 
60 59 57 54 S51 SI 
50* 


Total 18 16 22 1I0 13 

Metal Trades 8 7 5 5 ,6 
15 18 19 I9 21 
28 27 ss St -§ 
34 37 39 42 45 
47 49 46 45 45 
35 30 25 22 24 
25 pa 230-33 
18* 


Total 4 4 
Printing Trades 4 3 
5 6 

Io II 

17 18 

20 23 

19 17 

17 14 


Total 10 9 
All Other Trades 12 6 
12 13 
19 15 
21 20 
22 22 
19 16 
20 16 


* Preliminary. 
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dustry this year to create at least tem- 
porary jobs for a small portion of the 
unemployed but the vast majority 
have no assurance of anything but 
continued joblessness and dependence 
on relief and Government work pro- 
jects. On December 28, 1935, 3,541,- 
ooo had work on WPA projects, in- 
cluding 514,000 in Conservation 
Camps. In November, there were 
still 3,453,000 cases receiving relief, 
including 12,340,000 persons. 

If we count on improving business 
alone to put the unemployed to work, 
we may expect little improvement in 
this situation. In December 1935 
business activity was 21 per cent 
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above December 1934 but empioy- 
ment was only 4 per cent higher. 
Clearly reemployment is not keeping 
pace with the rise in business activity. 
According to the Analist index, busi- 
ness has already regained so much of 
its loss that an additional rise of 7 
per cent will bring it back to a normal 
level. Employment, however, is so 
far below normal that it will take an 
employment increase of 28 per cent 
to give jobs in industry to all those 
who want them. Clearly millions 
will still be jobless when business 
reaches normal. 

The Federation estimate shows 
11,401,000 out of work in December, 


Unemployment in Cities 


All Trades 
Per cent 
increase 
(+) or 
decrease 
(-) 
since 
Dec.! 


Per cent 
members 
unem- 
ployed 


Atlanta, Ga. 

Baltimore, Md 

Birmingham, Ala 

Boston, Mass 

Buffalo, N. Y 

Chicago, Ill 

Cincinnati, Ohio 15 
Cleveland, Ohio 19 
Denver, Colo 12 
Detroit, Mich 20 
Jersey City, N. J 16 
Los Angeles, Calif 16 
Milwaukee, Wis 14 
Minneapolis, Minn 16 
New York City 35 
Omaha, Nebr 12 
Paterson, N. J 18 
Philadelphia, Pa 16 
Pittsburgh, Pa 19 
San Antonio, Tex 9 
San Francisco, Calif 16 
St. Louis, Mo 20 
Seattle, Wash 13 
Washington, D. C 7 


(a) Less than 1% increase or decrease. 
1 Comparing the same unions for these two months. 


All Other Trades 


Per cent 
increase 
(+) or 

decrease Part 

(-—) time, 

since all 

Dec. trades 
16 
23 
16 
23 
18 
22 
30 
17 
24 
16 


Building Trades 
Per cent 
increase Per cent 
(+) or members 
decrease unem- 
(—) ployed 
January since January 
1936 Dec.t 1936 
22 — 6 15 
57 +(a) 15 
26 —3!I 17 
39 16 
49 14 
55 16 
53 7 
58 10 
32 9 
36 17 
60 9 20 
32 II 25 
39 II 15 
31 12 20 
61 30 28 
55 6 10 
86 16 18 
55 14 13 
51 9 20 
30 4 I9 
20 16 16 
45 1s 20 
30 10 22 
37 = 7 


Per cent 
members 
unem- 
ployed 


| 
» 


biti +++ 
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| 
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which is somewhat less than the Octo- Per Cent of Union 
ber figure (11,449,000). Trade u Members 

ra 8 nemployed Part 
union weighted figures for the four 1932—Continued. (Weighted) Time 
most recent months are as follows: 22.8 ~~ 
per cent of membership unemployed 23.6 21 
—October 17.3, November 16.7, De- —s - 

21 
cember 16.8, January 17.3. These 22 
figures indicate that there has been 22 
no increase in unemployment since _ 
October, which is very unusual since 
normally at least 800,000 are thrown 
out of work at this period. The 
favorable employment situation in 
December was due chiefly to an un- 
usually good Christmas season, and to 
gains in the building industry and 
manufacturing. 

These gains are of small signific- 
ance, however, when compared with 
the magnitude of the problem we face. 
No solution is yet in sight. America a 
faces the stubborn fact that unem- 22 
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ployment will always be with us unless 
we insist on finding jobs for these mil- 
lions in industry, where they can 
create the wealth for their support. 
Are we willing to accept permanent 
unemployment ? 


Per Cent of Union 
Members 
Unemployed Part 
(Weighted) Time 
19.1f tot 
19.8 18 
19.0 19 
18.1 18 
17.6 
17.1 
18.2 
18.8 
19.2 
19.4 
19.5 
20.1 
21.8 
23.8} ————- 
23.1 * Preliminary. 
23.0 t Average. § Revised. 
22.5 1 For 1930 figures see August 1934 FEDERATIONIST, 
page 853. 





Tue Curse OF BicnEss, by Louis D. 
Brandeis. The Viking Press, New 
York, 1934. 339 pages. Price 
$3.50. Reviewed by Willis Wiss- 


ler. 


In this loose aggregate of essays, 
dissenting opinions from the bench, 
Congressional hearings, interviews 
and after dinner speeches, the author, 
Louis D. Brandeis, Justice of the 
Supreme Court, tireless public advo- 
cate and organized labor’s militant 
advisor and friend, runs a wide range 


of subjects: Industrial Democracy, 
Efficiency Engineering, legal rights of 
Labor Unions, social justice and se- 
curity and thence on through Zionism 
to a brilliant final exposition of the 
philosophic background of jurispru- 


dence. Of major interest to labor, 
however, are the sections dealing with 
monopoly, competition, collective bar- 
gaining and the arbitration of labor 
disputes. 

“The Curse of Bigness,” which con- 
stitutes the title essay, is obviously 
designed to capture the roving read- 
er’seye. The essay on “Competition” 
is perhaps the best and most typical 
of the collection. Ironically enough 
the indictment against mere bigness 
might lodge as well against the aspira- 
tions to monopolistic programs of the 
American Federation in the labor 
market. 
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It is true, Brandeis makes a critical 
distinction between mere bigness and 
optimum size. But clearly his feelings 
are enlisted on the side of the little 
fellow. The big bullies of industry 
who thrive by intimidation and de- 
spoliation of their weaker or more 
decent competitors must be brought 
under the ferule of an adequate and 
constant discipline. Scouting as a 
pious fiction the claims of “natural 
monopoly,” Brandeis declares again 
and again that alleged monopoly is 
unnatural, anti-social and inefficient. 
When it is successful in constructive 
ways it is only by the rare and happy 
circumstance of good management, 
and then never so efficient as are the 
smaller independents. To support 
this thesis Judge Brandeis cites im- 
pressive data on the tardy technologic 
progress of the U. S. Steel Corpora- 
tion and others of the better trusts. 
Yet even when increased efficiency can 
be demonstrated, the gains, says 
Brandeis, are hogged by the financial 
promoters and manipulators of the 
enterprise and not, as some sentimen- 
tal apologists of Big Business aver, 
shared with the consuming public. 

In the field of industrial relations 
Brandeis takes up the cudgels for an- 
other sector of the oppressed and ex- 
ploited public: the workers. He en- 
larges upon the ironical discrepancy 
between political and industrial de- 
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mocracy. While the State assures, 
through universal suffrage, oppor- 
tunity to all to share in the processes 
of government,—increasingly mean- 
ingless or futile,—the great bulk of 
society, who are workers, serve lives 
of peonage under the autocracies of 
industrial bosses. Speaking before a 
Congressional commission Brandeis 
insists upon the right of workers to 
participate in management in substan- 
tial and effective executive ways. The 
most effective device for achieving this 
end, Brandeis declares, lies in the 
Unions’ efficiency and power. 
Arbitration as a means of achieving 
democracy in industry is in his ex- 
pressed estimation a feeble reed at 
best. He shrewdly points out how 
the usual resort to arbitration is a 
mere “passing of the buck”; a shirk- 
ing, on both sides, of the wholesome 
discipline that lies in working out to- 
gether an adequate solution. The 
alien arbitrator too often is not only 
uninformed as to the general indus- 
trial setting but usually quite misses 
the local and special issue. The con- 
testants, with characteristic Anglo- 
Saxon romanticism, dress up their 
grievances in ideological terms or 
shamefacedly substitute less prosaic 
shibboleths. Decisions based on these 
fictions are obviously worse than 
worthless. When made compulsory, 
arbitration proves even more inade- 
quate and vicious. Even “compulsory 
investigation” is undesirable. Arbi- 
tration, he indicates in his description 
of the machinery in the New York 
City garment industries, over which 
he presided with so much courage, 
good judgment and distinction, is at 
its best when it serves as a vehicle for 


constructive education and mutual 
understanding. This can be accom- 
plished only when the arbitrator re- 
fuses to be “the god in the machine” 
and heroically refrains from “handing 
down”’ decisions supported only by the 
arbitrary strength of his legalistic 
position. Nowhere has this policy 
and method been more brilliantly ap- 
plied and vindicated than by the im- 
partial chairmen in the needles trades, 
Brandeis, Leiserson, Millis are the 
shining examples of a wholesome real- 
ism that refuses to be the cat’s-paw 
for pulling either labor’s or capital- 
ism’s hot chestnuts out of the fire. 
May their number increase. 

There is need, however, to set 
limits even to tolerance. Men,— 
whether workers or employers,—are 
after all human and selfish. Mere 
animal instinct makes for rapacity. 
Perhaps the weakest item in the 
Brandeis system of economic reform 
is his overcomplaisance toward “efh- 
ciency engineering.” This can be 
somewhat excused on the score of the 
earlier date of his discussions of this 
movement. Time has disclosed the 
inherent impossibility of finding any 
short-cut to industrial justice and 
equity via Taylorism. Brandeis avers 
that the worker can reconcile the 
uses of time-and-motion study with 
his self interest in the economies of 
time and effort it effects. But does 
it? Does the employer really expect 
to share this saving by granting to his 
workers in terms of increased leisure 
their true proportionate share? No 
shop-wise worker or foreman could 
fall into so sentimental anerror. The 
inevitable and logical sequel to Scien- 
tific Management administered by 
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business enterprisers must be speeding 
up to the limits of sweating which 
public opinion, the law or effectively 
organized labor will allow. 

Brilliant and stimulating as are 
many of these collected items, they all 
seem to fall short of that ruthless 
penetration which strikes to the or- 
ganic bases of social and economic 
abuse. Brandeis is obviously moved 
by high moral considerations. But 
just there’s the rub! Can mere moral- 
ity cope with a problem that calls for 
a scientific approach from the side 
of mechanics rather than of ethics? 
Monopolies are wicked, unfair trade 
practices are not sporting. Too much 
wrist-slapping in all this talk. Lions 
in cages can be made to let lambs 
alone. But at large no amount of 
pious admonition can restrain the 
beast’s bloody propensities. Our 
choice seems to lie, then, between 
lions in cages or no lions at all. 

Still Brandeis deserves generous 
credit for his pioneer courage in at- 
tacking the anti-social aspects of eco- 
nomic abuse. It remains for us to 
run these abuses back to their origins; 
to discriminate without rancor be- 
tween those evils which are the effect 
of maladministration and those which 
evolve out of the internal frictions 
and conflicts of “Big Business” as a 
mode of economic order driven with 
progressive acceleration more and 
more headlong to that final impasse 
which lies back of the production for 
profit technique. But to see in this 
impasse the proof and just punishment 
for the sins of Big Business is a con- 
clusion for which, after five years of 
illuminating experience, there seems 
little excuse. 
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Tue Art or LEADERSHIP, Ordway 
Tead, McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, Inc., 1935. Price $2.50. 


Reviewed by Glenn A. Bowers. 


A great deal of nonsense has been 
written about leadership but not by 
Ordway Tead. The story usually 
reads that leaders are born and that 
only those who have been subjected to 
the right pre-natal influence or have 
been born under a favorable biologi- 
cal tree, can do anything about it. 
After paying his respects to the influ- 
ence of heredity on leadership, Mr. 
Tead presents an array of fact and 
argument which tend to put that 
theory in its proper place. In sub- 
stance he denies that there is a divine 
right of leadership which passes from 
parent to child. “Truly there are 
born leaders; but many of the rest of 
us possess qualities which can be de- 
veloped with the result that our skill 
at leading may be appreciably 
strengthened.” 

From this starting point the author 
of “The Art of Leadership” proceeds 
in clear and understandable words to 
break down the complex idea called 
“leadership,” into simple concepts 
which can be more readily grasped by 
those of us who do not thrive on 
theory or metaphysics. He tells us 
how leaders “get that way,” and how 
any one through protracted attention 
to the matter and with extended ap- 
plication of certain rules, can build 
upon his natural abilities and greatly 
improve his capacity for leadership. 

This idea of self-help is of practical 
interest, especially to the young man 
or woman who has been singled out by 
associates for this or that responsibil- 
ity. Such persons can get a great deal 
of aid from Mr. Tead’s book. 
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There is no ready-made formula 
which will produce successful leader- 
ship. The desire to be a leader will 
probably not be created by reading 
this volume, but such reading should 
help to crystallize the ambitions of 
those who already have an urge to 
lead. What are the objectives of 
leaders? What personal qualities are 
necessary? What are the methods 
and manners which produce best re- 
sults? What hazards and pitfalls are 
there to guard against? These and 
many related questions are discussed 
and answered at least in part, by Mr. 
Tead. 

A special chapter has been included 
in this book on the special “Problems 
of Women Leaders.” Here is offered 
a special consideration of the prob- 
lems confronting women in organiza- 
tions and varied group activity where 
the field of leadership has long been 
preempted by men. 

The steady broadening of apprecia- 
tion for the service of women leaders 
in special-interest groups as well as in 
public life, is but a continuation of that 
movement which brought to women 
the right of suffrage only two decades 
ago. For those women who are pio- 
neering in these responsibilities of 
leadership, this book has an unusual 
value. 

Finally it should be noted that the 
methods and the art of leadership are 
not confined to the activities of the 
leader himself. They embrace the 
followers as well as leader. The inter- 
play, the endless chain of cause and 
effect, which runs through conferences 
and group meetings of all kinds, 
brings first one person to the fore- 
ground and then another. This points 
to the common fact that the real 
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leader of a group may not be the chair. 
man or chief officer, but one of the 
crowd whose hand is not always seen 
and whose leadership takes an incon- 
spicuous form. It is in this field as 
well as in that of the recognized 
leader, that leadership becomes both 
an art and a technique. 


INTERNATIONAL SECURITY—The 
American RoOle in Collective Action 
for Peace by Philip C. Jessup, 
Council on Foreign Relations, Inc., 
New York City, 1935. 157 pp. 
$1.50. Reviewed by Dr. C. Canby 
Balderston, University of Pennsyl- 
vania. 


Among the welter of books on in- 
ternational affairs, it is a reucf to 
come upon one that so clearly meets 
a need as does Professor Jessup’s In- 
ternational Security. Realistic is the 
word that best describes it. Written 
for the Council on Foreign Relations, 
its focal point is what the people and 
the government of the United States 
are willing to do to safeguard peace 
by international action. It might be 
described as a survey of the American 
attitude as revealed in the past, com- 
bined with certain conclusions as to 
what steps Americans seem willing to 
support in the near future. 

Once past the Introduction, which 
is wooden, the succeeding chapters 
hold the interest of the reader to the 
very end. Doubtless, the secret lies 
in the fact that the writer makes clear 
in a concise fashion the relation to 
each other of the steps taken since 
the War, and the reception accorded 
toeach. First is reviewed the division 
of feeling as to the Covenant of the 
League of Nations, especially the op- 
position lead by such redoubtable 
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antagonists as Senator Lodge and 
Mr. William Randolph Hearst. Next 
comes the Briand-Kellogg Pact which, 
built around the “outlawry” of war, 
captured the easily-fired American 
imagination because of its simplicity. 
The author indicates that Secretary 
Kellogg, far from taking the initia- 
tive in pushing the instrument which 
has perpetuated his name, displayed 
a “timorous hesitancy’’ until it was 
swept aside by American public opin- 
ion. 
With respect to disarmament, 
America’s interest in it is not to reduce 
the armaments of others to enhance 
domestic security, as is the case with 
European nations, but rather to help 
insure peace throughout the world 
and to promote economic recovery. 

The conclusion with respect to our 
public opinion, as evident in the past, 
is that it is really a motley assortment 
of opinions, the variety of which was 
increased by our large distances, and 
our differences in occupation and 
racial origin. Americans display a 
“strong respect for tradition,” and 
are wont to think of their govern- 
ment’s foreign policy in terms of 
Washington’s Farewell Address and 
the Monroe Doctrine. Though a 
politician’s stand on foreign policy 
has occasionally been made an issue 
in elections, it has not been true gen- 
erally that citizens will pay much at- 
tention to the way in which their Sen- 
ators voted on a question such as the 
World Court. 

Part II deals with possible Ameri- 
can contributions to the collective se- 
curity of the future. Except in the 
Caribbean, the United States has al- 
ways avoided promises to take certain 
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action in future contingencies. Such 
guarantees, common in Europe, are 
felt here to be ‘“‘entangling alliances” 
that can lead only to trouble, at least 
for Americans. 

The author’s conclusion as to our 
future part is that the United States 
is “not yet prepared to play a full 
role in world affairs.” He doubts 
whether its representatives would sit 
down at another Versailles council 
table. Yet the United States is not on 
the defensive. “Its policies, like the 
policies of other governments, are 
based on enlightened self-interest. As 
much as any other government, it will 
make sacrifices for peace commen- 
surate with its appreciation of the dan- 
gers which may thus be avoided. 

“Certain contributions in treaty 
form the United States has now made 
or stands ready to make, and these 
may be recapitulated : 

“Conclusion of disarmament con- 
ventions applicable to land, air and 
sea forces. 

“Conclusion of a convention to 
regulate and limit the traffic in arms. 

“Conclusion of some general agree- 
ment regarding neutral rights and 
duties.” 


Certain other steps it would take, 
contingent upon the consummation of 
some general agreement to disarm or 
to otherwise stabilize peace. It 
might sign a general non-aggression 
pact pledging not to move armed 
forces across the frontier, or a pact of 
consultation under which protection 
would be withheld from American 
citizens aiding an agresssor nation (if 
the United States independently con- 
curred in identifying such an aggres- 
sor), and continue such arbitration as 
leaves the parties free to accept or 
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reject the recommendations of com- 
missions of inquiry. 

Finally, the author sums up the 
obligations that the United States is 
not now ready to assume. 


“Tt will not pledge itself in advance 
to use its forces for the purpose of ap- 
plying sanctions or enforcing treaty 
obligations. 

“It will not pledge itself to entrust 
to any international body the final 
decision regarding a breach of obliga- 
tions or the coming into existence of 
any duty to act in any way. An ex- 
ception may be noted in regard to the 
possible establishment of 7 Foanannes 
Disarmament Commission and in re- 
spect of the International Labor Or- 
ganization. 

“Tt will not wholly abandon its 
claims to the rights of neutrality, al- 
though it will seek agreement upon 


these rights and their application.” 


Altogether, International Security 
is a book that is readable, timely, and 
worth reading. 


THE GOVERNMENT OF THE METRO- 
POLITAN REGION OF CHICAGO, by 
Charles E. Merriam, Spencer D. 
Parratt and Albert Lipawsky. The 
University of Chicago Press. 1933. 
Pp. XXII + 193. Reviewed by 
Mollie Ray Carroll. 


Those who oppose old age pen- 
sions, reasonable compensation for 
unemployment or industrial accident 
and other parts of a program look- 
ing toward some degree of economic 
security on the ground of expense 
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have usually done little or nothing to 
promote the scientific management of 
government that would probably ef. 
fect savings far in excess of the cost of 
the social program they fear. 

This study shows that in the area 
within a radius of fifty miles of the 
heart of Chicago there are 1642 gov- 
ernments including 204 cities and vil- 
lages, 15 counties, 165 townships, 978 
school districts, 70 park districts, 4 
forest preserve districts, 11 sanitary 
districts, 190 drainage districts, 4 
mosquito abatement districts and one 
health district. There are 350 police 
forces, 343 health agencies, 1000 
school systems, 167 public water sys- 
tems and 556 independent courts in 
the region. The number of govern- 
ments tends to increase. The results 
are high costs of operation, difficulty 
in forming a united program for pub- 
lic services and difficulty in obtaining 
adequate control over the agencies of 
government. The study goes on to 
show the fabulous costs combined 
with a high degree of disorganization 
and inefficiency. The salary charge 
alone in the region has been conserva- 
tively estimated at $150,000,000. 
The savings possible through efficient 
management in the region would 
reach $350,000,000. 

This study is of course of intense 
importance to workers in the Chicago 
region and could well be used as text 
for a workers’ education course on 
“You and Your Government”. It 
can almost be equally useful to classes 
in other cities, showing them how to 
make a study of their own govern- 
ments and their wastes. 





FROM THE ATLANTIC TO THE PACIFIC’ 


ALABAMA 


Carbon Hill.—Our unemployed are depend- 
ent upon the WPA work. The coal company 
is laying off miners in nearly all of the mines 
and putting in coal loading machines.—JOHN 
LILLICH. 

Huntsville.—Textile workers, brick masons 
and school teachers have organization cam- 
paigns in progress. We are particularly inter- 
ested in the state printing bill. An agreement 
has been reached with the Dallas Mfg. Company 
involving 800 textile workers which provides 
for collective bargaining and recognizes the 
United Textile Workers of America as the bar- 
gaining agents. Educational classes, sponsored 
by the Trades and Labor Council, are being 
started in each of the mill villages. Two high- 
ways are being paved and several malarial con- 
trol projects are under way by the relief au- 
thorities. The TVA is starting the Guntersville 
dam which is only a few miles from here.— 
Pau. L. STYLEs. 


ARKANSAS 


Helena.—Our city has provided a PWA proj- 
ect of about $75,000 on which mostly common 
labor is employed at $24.00 a month. This work 
will last until the middle of January. Those 
unemployable are allowed from $1.00 to $7.00 
every two weeks from the County Welfare 


Board. Two new concerns, a butter and berry 
crate manufacturing company and a firm manu- 
facturing auto trailers, have located here. Be- 
tween them they employ about 125 men and pay 
15 cents an hour for common laborers and 20 
cents for semi-skilled workers. Working hours 
are 10 and in some cases 13 to 15 per day. 
None of our industries have increased wages. 
Since the Supreme Court decision on the NRA, 
wages have been cut, hours lengthened and 


_ * Data in this section is taken from Organ- 
izers’ Reports for December. 
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workers laid off. Openly none of the business 
concerns resist employees’ organizations, but 
quite a few always let out men who are active 
in union affairs but with always another reason 
for their dismissal.—J. H. Gore. 


CALIFORNIA 


San Pedro—The PWA has an employment 
office here and at present is supplying men for 
two sewer projects. Holiday season boosted up 
work in the retail stores. The State Labor Com- 
mission officers have been on the job investigat- 
ing reports of long hours in the five and ten 
cent stores but no sworn to statements can be 
obtained. A number of retail firms have signed 
working agreements with the Retail Clerks, some 
of which have carried wage increases. Cannery 
workers are reorganizing and a new charter has 
been requested. Cleaners and dyers are about 
ready to apply for a charter. The Vegetable 
Oil Company resisted the efforts of their em- 
ployees to organize and as a result a strike en- 
sued against the company. Their case is now 
before the Regional Labor Board.—Georce J. 
MADER. 

CANADA 


Windsor.—Organization campaigns have been 
in progress all summer and with the aid of 
international organizers unions of brewery, 
flour, cereal, and soft drink workers have been 
formed. Local unions were also organized by 
the meat cutters, railway and steamship clerks, 
and hydro electric linemen. We have also been 
successful in organizing policemen, civic work- 
ers, school maintenance and gasoline station 
operators. Education work is being carried on 
by the Trades Council in cooperation with the 
Workers’ Education Association. We have the 
Industrial Standards Act and have been able to 
bring bricklayers, carpenters, electricians, plumb- 
ers, plasterers and laborers under its protection 
and set up local labor boards for each. The 
success we have had in organizing in this district 
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was partly made possible because of the fact 
that Labor elected the Mayor and has sufficient 
representatives on the City Council to make our 
efforts effective —P. FIsHER. 

Winnipeg—While employment figures are 
about the same as last year, relief costs have 
increased at least 10 per cent. Cloakmakers are 
now well organized and have signed an agree- 
ment with all the large factories in the city, 
gaining an incerase of from 5 to 20 per cent in 
wages and a shortening of hours to 44 a week. 
Cap makers have also signed an agreement call- 
ing for increased wages and lower hours. The 
United Garment Workers are conducting an 
organizing campaign and have over 300 applica- 
tions to date. Barbers, teamsters and railway 
workers are all trying to increase their member- 
ship. Outstanding speakers of both labor and 
the cooperative movement are being secured to 
deliver addresses before the Trades and Labor 
Council.—W. E. Stusss. 


FLORIDA 


Lakeland.—The city has taken over all direct 
relief—they issue food slips and in some cases 
cash. Fruit, packing and cannery plants are 
employing all the help they can get, and most 
of these plants work ten hours and some as much 
as fourteen hours per day. All fruit companies 
are opposed to the union—FRANK WALKER. 


GEORGIA 


Augusta—New PWA projects are to begin at 
once—street paving, bridge and sewers totaling 
$200,000. County projects consist of malaria 
drainage, $15,000, Casino Building in the city 
park to cost $28,000, in addition to several thou- 
sand to be spent in landscaping. The building 
industry is the only one taking on workers at 
present and the outlook in 1936 for this industry 
is the best since 1929. Swift Oil Mills length- 
ened hours from 8 to 12 per day as did the 
Planters Cotton Oil Company. The Lombard 
Iron Works and Supply Company lengthened 
hours from 8 to 9 per day with no increase in 
pay. The street railway employees signed a 
new contract calling for a wage increase of five 
cents an hour. A special organizing campaign 
is being staged by the hod carriers and common 
laborers, both colored and white, and success is 
attending their efforts. High line electricians, 
school teachers and federal employees are also 
responding to the call of Organized Labor.— 
Homer H. STEWART. 

Rossville.—The only firms taking on employees 
are those discharging union men and replacing 
them with non-union workers. Many businesses 
have increased hours, reduced wages and in- 
creased the work load. In one plant where the 
writer recently started an organization wages 


of a few employees were increased. ‘Textile 
workers and retail clerks have organizing plans 
under way. Nearly all companies resist the right 
of their employees to organize and bargain col- 
lectively, but some have a better way than others 
of covering up. Company unions are developing 
fast due to employers’ control and starving work- 
ers into agreeing to such representation.—C. D, 
PUCKETT. 
ILLINOIS 


Bloomington.—A few PWA projects are under 
way. We are constantly trying to add to the 
membership of our unions. There is no indica- 
tion that company unions are developing.—Joun 
LANHAM. 

Centralia.—Business has picked up somewhat 
in the past thirty days and about 200 men have 
been called back to work by the railroad. Bar- 
tenders are organizing. There is no indication 
of company unions developing.—CLARENCE 
Woo RIGHT. 

Danville-—The committee on PWA is now in 
session for the purpose of outlining some plan to 
take care of those who have not been given 
employment. Labor is not represented on this 
committee. Hours of work have been length- 
ened, especially in the chain stores. Local No. 
966 of the Operating Engineers have recently 
received its charter. These employees work for 
the Interstate Water Company. This company 
discharged two of its employees for joining the 
union and the case is now before the Regional 
Labor Board in Chicago—WaALTER J. STEUBE. 

Peru.—The clock company has added 800 em- 
ployees to its force and in order to fill the 
holiday orders are working nine hours a day. 
Other industries are working on regular sched- 
ule and there have been no complaints. The 
hotel and restaurant workers are about ready to 
apply for charter. No company unions at pres- 
ent—our central body takes care of all local 
unions to see that their rights are not infringed 
upon by employers. Idle workers are clamoring 
for the six-hour day and five-day week to ease 
unemployment. There are lots of men and boys 
walking the street—JoHNn C. Kerp. 

Springfield—The WPA projects are starting 
here and those on relief are called for part-time 
jobs. A $700,000 school building program has 
started which will give employment to a large 
number of our building trades crafts. The Pea- 
body Coal Company, which operates a large num- 
ber of mines in and around Springfield, is in- 
creasing its force. The Sangamo Electric Com- 
pany, manufacturers of electrical appliances, has 
added quite a large number to its working force 
the past month. Business concerns are not 
lengthening hours of work so much this month 
as they did in November. There has been no 
increase in wages reported during the month 
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but some of the unions are negotiating for a 
slight increase.—R. E. WooDMANSEE. 

Waukegan.—The WPA is supposed to absorb 
all or most of the unemployed; community chest 
and private charity must take care of those who 
are unable to work. The main firms lengthen- 
ing hours are Johns-Manville, Griess-Phleger 
Tanning Company and Oakes Products Corpora- 
tion. These firms are also cutting wages. At 
the present time the Metal Polishers are out on 
strike against the Oakes Products Corporation 
and a conciliator is coming from the Department 
of Labor. There are no indications of company 
unions being developed independent of employ- 
ers control, although employers deny company 
control—GEORGE NORDSTROM. 


INDIANA 


Fort Wayne——We have about 3,000 on relief 
and we have local Community Chest and direct 
relief by the county by tax assessments and an 
extensive WPA program to take care of their 
needs. Outside of increased working forces in 
the retail trade due to the holiday season there 
is very little additional employment of any kind. 
Organizing work is under way by cooks and 
waiters and bartenders. We are still continuing 
to help the dry cleaners and dyers. Federal 
Labor Union members working at the Horton 
Washington Machine Company are negotiating 
an agreement. The following companies resist 
the right of their employees to organize and 
bargain collectively—the Magnavox Corpora- 
tion, manufacturers of radio speakers and sup- 
plies, the Cappert Corporation, manufacturers 
of automatic music machines and the G. E. Bur- 
ley Wholesale Grocery Company. The Wayne 
Knitting Mills, International Harvester Com- 
pany, Indiana Service Corporation and the 
Kroger Grocery Company have company unions. 
Recently two new detective agencies located 
here and the writer thinks they are possibly 
strike breaker outfits—ARTHUR C. VIAT. 

Kokomo.—We have the United States Em- 
ployment Office and all out of work are asked 
to register. A number of Works Progress proj- 
ects are in operation and this work is done by 
men taken from relief rolls. The Stamp Metal 
and Dirigold Companies are taking on men and 
the Haynes Stellite Company expects to add to 
its force shortly. It is reported that the follow- 
ing firms have lengthened hours: Standard Pack- 
ing Company, Reliance Mfg. Company, Su- 
perior Tool Works and the Kingston Products 
Company.—H. E. VINCENT. 

Marion.—Several concerns have lengthened 
hours since the NRA was discontinued. Efforts 
are being made to organize the bartenders, wait- 
ers, etc—ALVIN BARRETT. 
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West Terre Haute—We have a committee 
working with the relief employers. ‘Township 
trustees furnish direct relief. ‘The Wabash 
Fiber Box Factory is expanding and will em- 
ploy about one hundred new workers. Nearly 
all grocery stores, restaurants and some unor- 
ganized plants have lengthened hours. Organ- 
izing work is under way by the dry cleaners and 
pressers, beauty parlor operators and ladies’ 
alteration help—Tom N. Fuson. 


IOWA 


Des Moines.—Through the Community Chest 
the unemployed are given relief. Various firms 
have lengthened hours. School employees, 
laundry workers, beer drivers, transfer drivers 
and small bakery workers have organization 
work under way. Laundries and school em- 
ployers oppose the forming of unions. The Iowa 
Packing Company, a subsidiary of Swift and 
Company, has denounced a bona-fide organiza- 
tion of employees and fostered a company union 
and this matter will come before the Labor 
Board on January 2.—JAMES W. SOUTTER. 

Sioux City—The School Board, of which the 
writer is a member, will restore another 5 per 
cent beginning February, making 15 per cent 
restoration out of a 25 per cent cut given school 
employees in 1932. School engineers are sign- 
ing up with the local union and a union of hod 
carriers and common laborers was formed at 
South Sioux City, Nebr.—Haroitp N. STURGEON. 


KENTUCKY 


Louisville.—Retail Clerks Local Union No. 
922 met the merchants and signed a one year’s 
agreement carrying the closed shop and mini- 
mum wage of $10.00 a week, eight hours per 
day. Preparations are under way for one of 
the greatest labor programs in this State that 
has ever been launched.—BLAINE COLLINS. 

Louisville—The city administration in con- 
nection with PWA work and city relief agencies 
are endeavoring to render all assistance pos- 
sible to those out of work. The L. & N. Railroad 
shops have increased their forces materially 
within the last three months. For the holiday 
season retail stores added to their working 
forces. From a general survey in the industrial 
field we find that working hours have been 
lengthened. Street railway employees are try- 
ing to organize but are being combated at every 
turn by coercion, intimidation and interference.— 
J. T. Woopwarp. 

MAINE 


Portland.—Workers are denied employment 
through the WPA unless they are on the relief 
rolls of the municipality. Many firms have 
lengthened hours since the passing of the NRA. 
Organizing work is under way by the store 
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clerks, teamsters and filling station employees.— 
Frank C. McDOonNaALp. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Marlboro.—There is absolutely nothing being 
done to provide work for many of the unem- 
ployed except a few WPA projects. Three shoe 
plants left the city last July, throwing many 
out of work. All shops have increased working 
hours with a cut in wages. The workers have 
voluntarily taken a wage cut of 124 per cent 
to keep working in the shops and to prevent the 
companies from leaving the city as others have 
done. All unions are taking in members as we 
feel it is the only way we can get any kind of 
consideration from the manufacturers.—JOHN T. 
TUCKER. 

South Hadley Falls—Six or seven WPA proj- 
jects are in progress between South Hadley and 
Holyoke and those out of work are given em- 
ployment on them. The Gaylin Sportware Com- 
pany, a new concern, located here, and the 
writer found that one woman got $8.40 for 42 
hours’ work, another $3.00 for 32 hours and still 
another $5.60 for 32 hours. Loom loads are 
being increased by the William Skinner Silk 
Company, the Farralapac Company and the 
Worsted and Cotton Textile Mills. The Wil- 
liam Skinner Silk Company is trying to sell its 
workers the company union. In an underhand 
way many industries are trying to put over the 
company union.—MicnHaeL J. McLain. 


MICHIGAN 


Bay City—All employables are now working 
on projects of the WPA; unemployables are 
being cared for by the county and city relief, 
and the load is heavy. The Chevrolet Motor 
Company in November increased output and 
increased number employed from 1,700 to 2,000 
(unorganized). Linemen employed by the Bay 
City Municipal Electric Plant received an in- 
crease in wages. ‘Teamsters and truck drivers 
have organized and a local of school teachers 
is under way. The attempt to organize Chev- 
rolet automobile workers resulted in the few 
promoters being discharged and they have been 
refused reinstatement to their work. The out- 
look is bright for organization in 1936.—A. B. 
RADIGAN. 

Kalamazoo.—They are putting men to work 
as fast as possible on PWA jobs as there are 
a lot of projects to be completed. The stove 
works, Upjohn Pill Factory and the paper mills 
are adding to their working forces. The only 
hours that have been lengthened are in the 
police department and we have succeeded in 
getting them a raise of 1o per cent in salary 
for the 48-hour week. The city has agreed to 
give the fire fighters a raise of 10 per cent over 








the 1934 salary. Efforts are being made to 
organize the sheet metal workers.—Georce 
HEATH. 

MINNESOTA 


Monticello—Those needing help are taken 
care of through WPA projects and direct relief. 
Right after the NRA was discarded hours were 
lengthened. A union of produce workers was 
organized at Litchfield—JoHN J. BALoc. 

St. Paul—We are organizing the unemployed 
into a Protective Association and assisting them 
with their grievances. Department stores have 
lengthened hours. A general organization cam- 
paign has been under way for several months 
and some very good results have been obtained. 
—E. D. McKinnon. 


MISSOURI 


St. Joseph.—At present there are no provisions 
for those out of work although the Relief Com- 
mittee has been holding meetings to devise ways 
and means of caring for the needy. Most in- 
dustries are working their employees part time. 
Organizing work is under way by the butcher 
workmen, grocery clerks and drivers. While not 
openly resisting the organization of unions, the 
employers are carrying on propaganda in an 
underhand method against it—Davip PAINTER. 

Springfield—The WPA is supposed to take 
care of those needing employment, but the ad- 
ministration of the work is handled so badly 
that very little good is done through this source. 
The community chest was a failure this year, 
lacking its goal by several thousand dollars. 
The D. M. Oberman Garment Company has 
increased hours by setting a standard which 
few can attain. They punch the clock out at 
quitting time and go back to work until the so- 
called standard is reached. The most extensive 
organization drive for several years is under 
way. Among those most recently organized 
are flour mill workers, operating engineers, 
garment workers, radio engineers and _ office 
workers. The D. M. Oberman Company and 
the Majestic Mill have cases filed against them 
in the Labor Board.—J. R. ANpREws. 


MONTANA 


Great Falls——Employees in the cleaning and 
dyeing industry have organized and a wage 
agreement has been signed with all operators in 
Great Falls. The operating engineers are nego- 
tiating agreements. Park beautification change 
house at swimming pool and road work are 
under way through WPA and employment is 
given to 1,100 men.—HoMER WHITMORE. 

Havre.—Men are being laid off. The F. H. 
Battery Company and the Nash Finch Company 
have notified their employees that they would 
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be discharged if they joined any labor organi- 
zation —FRANK GUNN. 


NEBRASKA 


Lincoln.—Under the WPA we are to have a 
low cost slum clearance, public housing program, 
etc., but the administration of the work is not 
what it should be and is handled by inexperi- 
enced people. No new employees are being given 
work, only those needed to help out during the 
rush season. Most firms have increased hours 
since the NRA was discarded. Some of the dairy 
companies made it so tough for the union mem- 
bers that they finally gave up.—BritT Pryor. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Manchester.—A sewer project is under way 
but the workers receive only security wages. 
The International Shoe Company is taking on 
more workers. Other firms in the shoe industry 
are operating under usual conditions. The 
Hermsdoff Show Case Company opposes its em- 
ployees organizing.—JOsEPHAT LAVALLE. 


NEW JERSEY 


Plainfield—Those out of work are being taken 
care of through the WPA and the Associated 
Charities. The Kelly Press, Central Railroad 
of N. J. at Elizabeth Port, the Ledgervood Com- 
pany of Linden, and the Walter Scott Company 
and the Wood Newspaper Machinery Corpora- 
tion of Plainfield, N. J., have taken on additional 
employees. ‘The Johns-Manville plant at Man- 
ville have increased hours from 40 to 48. The 
Wood Newspaper Machinery Corporation and 
the Scott Company increased wages of workers 
five cents an hour—this was secured through 
collective bargaining methods. Painters, car- 
penters, barbers, florists, patternmakers and 
machinists all have campaigns on and are being 
supported in their efforts by the Central Labor 
Union. The International Motor Company and 
the Walker & Turner Mfg. Company do not 
want their employees to organize. The first 
mentioned company has a relief and athletic 
association that is used as a cloak for their 
company union.—Epwarp V. Woop. 

Secaucus.—Those placed on relief are un- 
skilled workers. They are very slow in giving 
work to skilled mechanics on PWA and WPA 
projects. A slight improvement exists in gen- 
eral among the building trades. Most unor- 
ganized firms in this district have increased 
their hours since the collapse of the NRA. The 
Central Labor Union is constantly endeavoring 
to have all locals join it and the State Federa- 
tion of Labor. Organizing work is under way 
by the ladies’ garment workers, bartenders, 
waiters, laundry drivers and barbers.—ROBERT 
R. Doyte. 


NEW YORK 


Norfolk—Only highway construction gives 
work to the unemployed. The St. Regis Paper 
Company laid off fifty workers recently and it 
is reported more are slated to go. In 1928 they 
employed about 500 workers; in 1936 there will 
be about 150 who have work. Some machine 
bosses who formerly worked eight hours have 
been put on the twelve-hour shift and placed 
on a salary which removed them from the juris- 
diction of the local—Joy M. CLARKE. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Charlotte—Conditions for men working on 
relief projects are not so good as they can’t 
get the money for the work they do. We have 
a committee from the Central Labor Union look- 
ing into this. Organizer Dooley of the American 
Federation of Hosiery Workers has been as- 
signed here to help in organization work and 
it looks as if he will accomplish good results.— 
G. J. KENDALL. 

Shelby.—The United States Employment Serv- 
ice tries to place the unemployed in private 
service and the Works Progress Administration. 
Those needing relief apply to the Salvation 
Army and the Welfare Agency. The merchants 
took on employees to take care of the Christmas 
rush. Many textile workers are being reab- 
sorbed in the textile mills which have been 
operating more regularly during the past sixty 
days. Hundreds of textile workers are working 
fifty and sixty hours per week and managements 
say they do it voluntarily, but actually the 
workers have little alternative. Mills operate 
twenty-four hours daily. No wage increases 
have been reported and none are in evidence. 
On the other hand many workers on unskilled 
jobs are being handed wage cuts and told to 
get on WPA at $22.00 in Cleveland County. 
Textile workers are organizing. Relief workers 
are forming an independent union. Certain offi- 
cials of the Dover, Ora, Eton and Lily Mills 
keep an eye on the union hall and make the 
going rough when employees of their mills attend 
union meetings or even talk in the open with 
known union members.—PauL R. CHRISTOPHER. 


OHIO 


Coshocton.—We have the Federal Relief set 
up and the county is making arrangements to 
take over the relief after January 1. About 
fifty men have been given employment on the 
new water works which will be completed about 
March 1. Due to rush time practically all firms 
are working overtime. Organization work is 
being carried on in every industry and prospects 
are good for the ‘crming of new unions. The 
Clow, the Ohio Bell Telephone, the Ohio Fuel 
and Gas and the Ohio Power Companies all 
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What's Sam 
—Move 


Sam is back on the job. Now 
there will be $150 a month com- 
ing in—and don’t the local 
tradespeople know it! Sam al- 
most wishes he hadn’t gone back 
to work. Come Saturday night 
and the weekly pay envelope, 
there are going to be too many 
‘ people who will hope for, ask for, 
threaten or demand some of his 
$34.61. The trouble is that when 
he is paying cash it costs $27 to 
$30 to live. There is only $4 to $7 
left over. Shall he pay some- 
thing on the $65 grocery bill, or 
the $22 milk bill or the $38 
butcher bill—perhaps $2 each? 
It seems mighty little. 


Here is a grave problem in 
National Economics—when you 
multiply it, let us say, by a 
couple of million re-employed 


Going To Do 
Away? 


men. The question that is mighty 
serious to thousands of grocers, 
butchers, townships, municipali- 
ties, legislatures and the United 
States Government itself is: 
What is Sam going to do with 
his pay? 


If Sam’s idea of getting a fresh 
start is to move away and leave 
$125 worth of debts, that means 
that, at 5% net profit, the trades- 
people must do $2500 of extra 
business to cover the loss—a 
doubtful prospect... Or, the $125 
must be added to prices, the 
community paying for Sam’s de- 
fault. If the community’s cost 
of living gets too high, taxes will 
become delinquent. Somewhat 
of a mess if Sam (multiplied by 
the number of re-employed men) 
runs away, or lets the bills slide 











and buys for cash in some other 
community so his local trades- 
people won’t know about it. 


What thousands of “Sams” 
that we know of actually do, 
however, is to borrow enough 
from Household to pay their bills. 
(We make about 400,000 family 
loans annually.) By so doing they 
relieve the tension and distress 
in their communities, regain and 
maintain their own self respect. 
Then they meet their one budg- 
eted indebtedness to Household 
out of that 10% to 15% leeway 
inthe pay envelope, over a long 
period — 20 months, if desired. 


Thus, Household plays a part 
in stabilizing national econom- 
| ics. Its function in America’s 
| business life is to throw out the 
| life line to distressed families, 
| and then having rescued the 
harassed or defeated family, to 
teach the family how to save, 
| how to buy better, how to reor- 
| ganize, so that it may weather 
the next emergency. Just what 
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would happen if the working 
man did not have a place to go 
to get some money, to pay his 
bills or pay for births, deaths, 
accidents, illness and other hu- 
man contingencies, is not pleas- 
ant to contemplate. 


See for yourself how House- 
hold rescues, then reorganizes 
American families in financial 
distress. Write for free samples 
of our “Better Buymanship”’ 
booklets and “Money Manage- 
ment for Households.’’ These are 
scientific, practical, and helpful 
lessons in pamphlet form that we 
distribute free of charge to the 
public, whether borrowers from 
Household or not. 


HOUSEHOLD 


FINANCE CORPORATION 
AND SUBSIDIARIES 


“Doctor of Family Finances” 


919 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago, Hlinois 


(Reprints of this series of advertisements will be 
mailed on request to our Division of Research.) 
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have company unions. We have some 33 local 
unions here at the present time.—RoBertT Mc- 
CorMICK. 

Crooksville—Emergency relief appropriation 
has been voted by the Legislature to care for 
the unemployables and those not absorbed by 
the WPA. The Claycraft Brick Yard at Shaw- 
nee reopened after a shutdown of several years 
and will give work to about 200 men when it gets 
under full operation. A local union of retail 
clerks at Shawnee is being organized.—JAMEs 
M. WHITE. 

Lima.—At this date the County Commissioners 
have repudiated the Central Unit plan as speci- 
fied by the Federal Government in order to 
receive surplus food. Unions are fighting city 
and county officials in an effort to effect change. 
Superior Body Works, the Lima Locomotive 
Works and Bernhards Paper Company have 
lengthened hours. Organizing work is under 
way at the Marvel Maid Garment Works. 
This company, the Diesel-Wemmer Company 
and the Gilbert Cigar Factories are against 
their employees organizing to bargain collec- 
tively —ALFRED T. Murpuy. 

Newark.—We are trying to get as many PWA 
and WPA projects as possible to give work to 
our unemployed. ‘Those needing relief are being 
taken care of by the county. Organizing work 


is going on among office employees.—Epcar E. 
BAKER. 
Springfield—Employment continues to increase 


in Springfield. Latest figures available show 
that it is 89.6 per cent as compared with 1929. 
Office employment is practically 100 per cent. 
The International Harvester Company, the 
Crowell Publishing Company, the Auto-Lite 
Company, Robbins and Myers, among the larger 
concerns, are the ones taking on employees. 
Reports show hours increasing both in stores and 
factories. This is being done without increas- 
ing wages in many instances, particularly stores. 
The Bartenders and Culinary Workers’ Union 
is the newest organization in the local group, 
being organized in December. The Truck Driv- 
ers are making good gains in organizing. Ef- 
forts are being made to block organizing of these 
workers by one concern.—C. W. RICH. 

Zanesville—We are doing what we can to 
assist the unemployed in providing and giving 
them relief. We are working on reorganizing 
the hotel and restaurant employees and bar- 
tenders, bakery workers and bus drivers. Most 
all companies are opposed to collective bargain- 
ing.—Jos. A. BAUER. 


OKLAHOMA 


Tulsa——Our unemployed are taken care of 
through one of the following three sources: 
WPA projects, community fund and the county 
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poor fund. While there is some increase jp 
the employment of building tradesmen there js 
still a large number idle. A number of em. 
ployers have lengthened hours. The Texas (jj 
Company gave a wage increase. Teamsters and 
oil workers have organizing work under way.— 
G. E. WARREN. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Allentown.—There are numerous projects in 
progress which give work to the unemployed. 
State relief is given to those who are in need, 
The Bethlehem Steel Company is taking on 
more workers, especially mechanics and labor- 
ers. The silk industry is lengthening hours, 
Wages have been reduced in the silk industry 
since the NRA went under. The Arcadia 
Knitting Company and the National Dyeing 
Company oppose their workers in organization 
efforts—SAMUEL MaACcnri. 

Erie—The SERB and County Poor Board 
have been taking care of all cases on relief. 
The Keenshen Motor Express has about dov- 
bled its working force in the past six weeks. 
Organizing work is under way by the cleaners 
and dyers and common laborers working on the 
WPA. All shops in and around Erie and all 
milk companies oppose their employees forming 
unions.—L. D. JENNINGS. 

Hazelton—The unemployed must apply for 
relief and after their applications are approved 
if they are able to work they are given employ- 
ment on the WPA. Due to cold weather the 
mines have called back miners who have been 
idle for some time. The Duplan Silk Corpora- 
tion lengthened hours. Meetings are being 
called and organization talks given to the work- 
ers. There is a strike at the Hazelton Silk 
Company because there are some strike break- 
ers working in the mill and the owner has 
refused to meet with us and draw up a work- 
ing agreement.—Roy F. Kine. 

Lewistown.—To take care of those without 
jobs we have direct relief and the WPA. The 
Viscone Company is taking on more workers. 
Small employers have lengthened hours of work. 
The Edge Tool Company has opposed their em- 
ployees in organization plans. The following 
companies have company unions for their em- 
ployees: the Edge Tool Company, the Standard 
Steel Works and the Rayon Mill.—Wziu..1am H. 
ALLISON. 

York.—Some of our unemployed are on relief, 
others are working for the WPA. Textile mills, 
machine shops, shirt factories, chain works—in 
fact all workers here have had their working 
hours increased. The Central Labor Union is 
carrying on an organization campaign and 
literature and the labor paper has been dis- 
tributed at the mill gates and an organizing 
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committee is being formed in all local unions. 
Many of our large industries are developing 
company unions.—HERMAN STEIN. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Buffalo—The Spring Manufacturing Com- 
pany has lengthened hours in their Eureka and 
Lacerster Mills. Carpenters and textile workers 
have organized. The Clinton Mill had a closed 
shop with company union members.—JoHN 
POOLE. 

Gaffney.—Nothing is being done for those out 
of work and needing help but the employment 
given by the WPA. Cherokee County has no 
other relief agents. The Hemick chain of textile 
mills has for the past two months run three 
shifts, the work time averaging 120 hours a 
week. This third shift employed approximately 
soo extra hands in the five mills. In these mills 
the hours have been lengthened from 40 to 46 
but not over eight hours in any one day. Or- 
ganizing work is under way in the textile indus- 
try. The management of the textile mills and 
the merchants oppose organization of their 
employees.—J. H. PALMER. 

Spartanburg.—Local unions affiliated with our 
Central Labor Union furnish groceries and see 
that none of our members want for anything. 
Most of the textile unions are increasing their 
membership.—JOoHN W. NATES. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Sioux Falls—While the WPA is providing 
jobs for many workers, it cannot take care of all 
who need employment. ‘The county takes care 
of the unemployables. Stores are employing 
temporary help. Retail clerks are reorganizing. 
The Manchester Biscuit Company has been suc- 
cessful in breaking up the local union by intimi- 
dating the officers.—NELs OIE. 


TEXAS 


Dallas—The WPA has taken steps to work 
all men from the relief rolls. Business in gen- 
eral is picking up and putting on additional 
workers. Since the NRA went out firms gener- 
ally are going back to the old hours which in 
most cases were longer than the NRA hours. 
The hoisting engineers are putting on an or- 
ganizer.—LorEN P. YOUNG. 

San Antonio.—Our city has voted a bond issue 
and with Federal allotment have put about 1,500 
to work who formerly were carried on relief. 
Garment workers are organizing.—A. F. CADENA. 

Wichita Falls.—The state is making prepara- 
tions for direct relief. We have enough Federal 
aid work to last for some time. Up until the 
last few weeks the building industry has been 
very good. We expect it to pick up again after 
the first of the year. There is only one com- 
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pany union of any size in this community and 
it is slowly going to pieces.—S. S. DisBrow. 


VIRGINIA 


Hampton.—No provision other than WPA 
projects have been made to give work to the 
unemployed—one of them a sewer construction 
program pays workmen $29.00 a month. A few 
helpers and apprentices are being taken on by 
the Newport News Shipbuilding and Dry Dock 
Company. This company is now working a 
straight 40-hour week instead of 36 as under 
the NRA. Hours have been increased by the 
retail merchants. The cleaning and dyeing in- 
dustry is now in the process of organizing. The 
Newport News Shipbuilding and Dry Dock 
Company still have their employee representa- 
tion plan and a monthly meeting is held with 
representatives of the management as well as a 
committee appointed by the company to sit with 
each representative elected by the employees. 
These employees’ representatives receive a com- 
pensation of $60.00 a year. These meetings are 
held on the company’s property with the man- 
agement present.—Car. E. GUSTAFSON. 


WASHINGTON 


Port Angeles.—At present our relief rolls have 
been almost exhausted—the WPA and Flood 
Control have used most all idle men. A few 
extra men have been taken on by the paper 
mills. Organizing work is under way by the 
projection men, auto mechanics, bookkeepers, etc. 
—W. F. KIsy. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Brady.—Occasionally some men find work on 
local jobs, PWA, WPA and some are on direct 
relief. Organizing work is under way among 
bartenders, retail clerks, barbers, and restaurant 
employees.—EvERETT LIvENGOOD. 

Charleston.—The WPA is furnishing jobs for 
men who are able to work just as rapidly as 
possible; other cases are taken care of by the 
State Relief organization. Building tradesmen 
had quite a lot of work until the cold weather 
set in. The chemical industry is working full 
time seven days a week, 24 hours a day and 
they are increasing their working force. De- 
partment and other stores employing retail 
clerks have lengthened hours and in some cases 
have reduced wages. The DuPont Chemical 
Company recently increased wages from two to 
ten cents an hour. It is reported that the Libby 
Owens Glass Company also granted a wage in- 
crease. We are continually making efforts to 
organize the chemical plants. They are non- 
union and outside of mining is our most impor- 
tant industry. The DuPont Chemical Company 
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and the Carbon and Carbide Chemical Com- 
pany, both very large and wealthy corporations, 
are very much opposed to unions.—THOMAS 
CAIRNS. 

Fairmont.—Most of our unemployed have been 
given work on WPA projects. The Fairmont 
Mining Machine Company has put its foundry 
workers on the nine hour basis. This company 
puts out stokers for some departments of the 
Government such as postoffices and other build- 
The retail clerks have organized into a 
union with 400 members. Cleaners and dyers 
have new contracts. The Fairmont Mining 
Machinery Company, the A. & P. Grocery 
Stores and the Owens Illinois Glass Company 
oppose organization of their employees.—H. A. 
ALLTOP. 


ings. 
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WISCONSIN 


Kenosha.—Many new WPA projects have 
been started, both for building mechanics and 
common laborers which take up about 70 per 
cent of those on relief. We are still making an 
effort to organize the butcher workmen.—Gi.- 
BERT E. FECHNER. 

Milwaukee.—All those who cannot get work 
are being taken care of by the County Relief 
Department. Retail stores and packing plants 
have taken on more workers. A sausage com- 
pany increased wages of its employees from 
5 to 10 per cent. A local union of meat cutters 
has been organized. The Poultry Dressers and 
Egg Candlers Company refuse to deal with us 
but we are still after them to sign a contract— 
W. R. MANSFIELD. 
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